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To the IDLE R. 



Sir, 
;^;-C^;?>:;«^)C>r'HAVE a Wife that keeps Good 
I ^ Company. You know that the 



.•ft. 

^\ ^.. .. .J^ word Good varies its meaning ac- 

•f^ <6» ijS ^Jj^ «J*if ^ ^^ ^ 

cording to the value fet upon dif- 
ferent qualities in dilFerent places. To be a. 
Good Man in a College, is to be leariied ; in 
'a Cafnp to be brave ; and in the City Lo be 
-rich. By Good Company in the place which 
I have the misfortune to inhabit, we uuder- 
ftand not always thofe from whom ajiy good- 
caiT be learned, whetlier WilUoin or V^irtuc-^ 
Vql. IL B or 
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or by whom any good can be conferred, whe- 
ther Profit or Reputation. Good Company 
is the company of thofe whofe Birth is high, 
and whofe Riches are great, or of thofe whom 
the Rich' and Noble admit to fi^iliarity. 

I AM a Gentleman of a fortune by no means 
exuberant, but more than equal to the wants 
of my family, and for fomc years equal to our 
defires. My Wife, who had never been ac- 
cuftomed to fplendour, joined her endeavours 
to mine in the fuperintcndence of our eco- 
nomy ; we lived in decent plenty, and were 
not excluded from moderate pleafures. 

But flight caufes produce great cffedls. All 
my happinefs has been dcftroyed by change of 
places Virtue is too often merely local ; in 
fome fituations the air difeafes the body, and 
Jn others poifons the mind. Being obliged to 
remove my habitation, I was led by my evil 
genius to a convenient houfc in a ftreet where 
many of the Nobility refide. We had fcarcely 
ranged our furniture, and aired our rooms, 
when my Wife began to grow difcontented, 
and to wonder what the neighbours would 
tjiink when they faw fo few chairs and cha- 
Tigts at her door. ^^^ 



'i 
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. Her acquaintance who came to fee her 
from the quarter that we had left, mortified 
her without defign, by continual enquiries a* 
bout the Ladies, whofc houies they viewed 
from our windows. She was afhamcd to con* 
fcfs that (he had no intercourfe with them^ 
and flieltercd her diftrcfs under general an- 
Iwers, which always tended to raiie fufpicion 
that fhe knew more than fhe would tell ; but 
fhe was often reduced to dilHculticii, v:\\<:n the 
courfe of talk kitroduced queilipna ^bbwt the 
furniture or ornaments of their hourc*^, whiclis 
when (he could get no intelligence, fhe wai 
forced to pafs (lightly over, as things which (he* 
fdw fo often, that flic never minded them. 

To all thefe vexations fhe was refolvccf to 
put an end, and redoubled her vifirs to thofc 
few of befriends, wbovifitcJ thofe who kepi 
Good Company ; and if ever Ihe met a Lady 
of Quality, forcecl herfelf into notice by re- 
fpeft and afSduity. Her ailvanccs were ge- 
nerally rejefled, and (he heard tliem, as they 
went down flairs, talk how Tome creatui cs put 
themfelves forward. 

She was not difcouragcd, but crept foj*- 

w;vtl firemone'taanfXher; and, as pcrfcrtr- 

B' 2 ancc 
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-ance will do great things, Tapped her way un- 
perceived, till, unexpeSedly, fhe appeared at 
the Card-table of Lady Biddy Porpoife^ a le- 
thargick Virgin of feventy-fix, whom all the 
families in the next fquare vifited very punft- 
ually when (he was not at home. 

This was the firft ftcp of that elevation to 
which my wife has fince afcended. For five 
months fhe had no name in her mouth but 
that of Lady ' Biddy ^ who, let the world lay 
what it would, had a fine underftanding, and 
fuch a command of her temper, that, whether 
Ihe won or loft, fhe flept over her cards. 

At Lady Biddy* s fhe met with Lady Taw- 
dry^ whofe favour fhe gained by cftimating 
her ear-ringSj which were counterfeit, at 
twice the value of real diamonds. When (he 
had once entered two houies of diftinftion, 
Ihe was eafily admitted into more, and in ten 
weeks had all her time anticipated by parties 
and engagements. Every morning fhe is be- 
fpoke, in the futnmer for the gardens, in the 
winter for a fale; every afternoon fhe ha,s vifits 
to pay, and every night brings an inviolable 

appointment. 
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appointment, or an Aflembly in which the 
beft company in the town were to appear. 

You will eafily imagine that much of my 
domeftick comfort is withdrawn. I never fee 
my wife but in the hurry of preparation, or the 
languor of wearinefs. To drcfs and to undrefs 
is almoft her whole bufmefs in private^ and the 
fervants take advantage of her negligence to 
increafe expencc. But I can fupply her omif- 
fions by my own diligence, and ftioiild not 
much regret this new courfe of life, \i it did 
nothing more than transfer to me the care of 
our accounts. The changes which it has 
made -are more vexatious*. My Wife has no 
longer the ufe of her underftanding. She has 
no rule of a£tion but the fafhion. She has no 
opinion but that of the people of quality. She 
has no language but the dialed of her own fee 
of company. She hates and admires in hum- 
ble imitation ; and echoes the words charming 
and deteJlahU without confulting her own per- 
ceptions. 

If for a few minutes we fit down together,^ 

flie entertains me with the repartees of Lady 

Cackle^ or the convcrfation of Lord Whiffier 

B 3 and 
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and Mifs ^tck^ and wonders to find me re- 
ceiving with indifference fayings which put 
all the company into laughter. 

By her old friends flie is no longer very 
willing to be feen, but fhe muft not rid herfelf 
of them all at once ; and is fometimes furpri- 
zed by her beft vifitants in company which fhe 

. would not (hew, and cannot hide ; but from 

. the nioment that a Countefs enters, flie takes 
•care neither to hear nor fee them ; they foon 

. find, tbemfelves negle<fted and retire, and (he 
felb hejr l^^yfhip th^t they a.re (bmehpw re^ 
lated at a, gregt di&u»ce, and that as they are 

• good fort 0i peop)« flie eannot b^ rude to 

i litem. . 

. A& by this ambitious union with thofe that 
. ^rje ^)i>Qv^ her, fhe \s always forced upon dif- 
_ givantageoys comp^rifons of her condition 
with theirs, (he has ^ cpnftant fource of ii>i- 
^ fej-y wjthini and never returns from glitter- 
ing Affemblies and magnificent Apartment 
but (he growls out her difcontent, and won- 
defs-why- fee was doomed to fo indigent a 
ftate. When (he attend? the Duchef^ to a 
fal^ ihe;8jiw9y$ fec§ foroething that (he cannot 
. . . w. buy> 



buy ; and, that ihe may sot feem -wholly in- 
fignificant, ihe will fometimes venture to bidl, 
and often nukes acquUkions which ihe did 
jiot want at prices which ihe cannot gfFord. 

What adds to all this uneafinefs is, that 
this expence is without ufe, and this vanity 
Y/ithout honour 5 ihe forfakes houfes where 
ihe might be courted, for thofe where fhe is 
only fufFered ; her equals are daily made her 
enemies, and her fupcriors will never be her 
friends* 

lam, Sir, Yours, &c. 



N^ 54. Saturday, April 28. 



To the I P L E R. 
Sir, 

'^^ O U have lately entertained your adml- 
rers with the cafe of an unfortunate 
Huiband, and thereby given a dcmonftrative 
proof you are not averfe even to hear Appeals 
and terminate Differences between Man and 
Wife i I therefore take the liberty to prefent 
B 4 yott 
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you with the Cafe of an injured Lady, whic! 
as it chiefly relates to what I think theLawye 
call a Point of Law, I (hall do in as juric 
cal a manner as I am capable, and fubmit 
to the confideration of the learned Gentlem- 
ofthatProfeffion. 

Imprimis, In the ftyle of my marriage A 
tides, a Marriage was had andfolemnized 
bout fix months ago, between me and '^. 
Savecharges^ a Gentleman poffefled of a plen 
ful fortune of his own, and one who, I was p( 
fuaded, would improve, and not fpend mine 

Before our marriage Mr. Savechar^ 
h^d all along preferred the falutary exercife 
walking on foot, to die diftempered eafe, as 
terms it, of loUfng in a chariot : but notwii 
ftahding his fine panegyricks on walking, t 
great advantages the infantry were in the f 
poffeffion of, and the many dreadful dang 
.they efcaped, he found I had very different r 
tions of an Equipage, and was not eafily to 
converted, or gained over to his party. 

An Equipage I was determined to ha 
whenever I married. I too well knew the c 
pofition of my intended confort to leave 

provjdi 



providing one intirelyto his honour, and flatter 
myfelf Mr. Savecbarges has, in. the articlci 
made previous to x>ur marriage, agreid t9 ketf 
me a Coach \ but left I (hould be miftaken> or 
the Attornies {hould nof have done me juftice 
ill methodizing or legalizing thefc half dozen 
words, I v^rill fet about and tranfcribc that part 
of the agreement, which will explain the mat- 
ter to you much better than can be done by 
one who is fo deeply intercfted in the event \ 
and fhew on what foundation I .build my 
hopes of being foon uiider the tranfporting, 
delightful denonuAarion of a faihionableLady, 
who enjoys the exalted ajnd much-^envied fe- 
licity of bowling about in her own Coach. 

*' And further the. faid Solomon Saytchargesy 
<* for divei^ good caufes and confiJci ations 
" him hereunto moving, hath agreed, and Joth 
«* hereby agree, that the faid Solomon Savg- 
** charges fhall and will, fo foon as convenicnt- 
«« ly may be, after the folemnization of tha 
•* faid intended Marriage, at his own proper 
« coft and charges, find and provide a certain 
** vehicle or four-wheel carriage ^ commonly call-' 
*' edor known by the name of a Coach \ which 
*' faid vehicle ox wheel-carriage, fo called or 
: \' B 5 " known 
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^* known by the name of a Goach, fliall be 
•* ufidartd enjoyed by the faid Suiey Modijh 
*• his intended wife [pray mind that, Mr. 
Idlef\ ^ at fuch times and in fuch manner aS 
*« fhe the faid Sukey Modijh (ball think fit and 
** convenient.*^ 

SucHy Mr. Idler^ ts the agreement my p'ajfp- 
onate Admirer entered into ; and what the dear 
frugal HuJhandcdXh a performance of it re- 
mains to be defcdibed. Soon after the ceremo- 
,ny .of figndng and fdaling was over, our wed- 
4ingk&alli» being Tent JIohM) and, inflioft, 
•evetyi thing in'nsadinefs except the Coach,'my 
own &adaw wasfcarce^ more conftant than 
my paffionate Lover in his attendance on me : 
wearied by his p^rpfetu^ importunities for 
what hecaHed a completion of his blifs, I con- 
Tented to rnlike'him happy; in a few' days I 
gave him my hand, and, attende'd \>y Hymen in 
his faffron robes, retired to a country-feat of 
my hu(band*s, where the Honey-moon flew o- 
ver our heads ere we had time to recolledt our- 
felves,or think of our engagements in town. 
■ Well, to towfi We ciUne, and you may be fure,. 
Siri I expefted to ftepinto my Coach on my 
^StrHval here 5 but, what was my (iirprize and 
"'■' ' ' difap- 
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difappointment, when, inftcad of this, he be- 
gan to found in my cars, ^•'That the intereffi 
of money wae low, very low ; and what a ter- 
rible thing it. was to be incumbered with a lit- 
tle regiment of fervants in thcfe hard times.'*" 
■I could eafily perceive what all this tefided to, 
'but would not fecm to underftand him ; which 
made it highly neceflary for Mr. Save char ges^ 
to explain himfelf more intelligibly ;. to harp 
upon .an4 proteft he dreaded the expence of 
keeping a coach. And, truly, for his part, he 
could not conceive how the ple.fure reflilting 
firdm fuch a convciilence could be any way ad- 
equate to the heavy 'expence attending it. I 
now thought it high time to fpeak with equal 
plainnefs, and told him, as the fortune I 
brought fairly entitled me to ride in my own 
Coach, arid as I was fenfible his circumfl-anccs. 
would very well afford it, he muft pardon me 
if I infifled on a performance of his agreement* 

I appeal to you, Mr. /ifcr, whether any thing 
could be more civil, 0>Ore complaifent than 
^is ? And would you believe it, the creature 
in return, a few days after, accoftcd me in an 
offended tone, with, " Madam, I can na-w t«ll 
'* you your Coach is ready ; and fmcc you are 
B 6 ^« fo 
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•' fo paffionately fond of one, I intend you the 
•' honour of keeping a pair of horfes.— You 
.*' infilled uponhavinganarticl^ of Pin-money, 
*i and Horfes are no part of my agreement." 
Bafe, defigning wretch !— I beg your pardon, 
Mr,. IdUr^ the very recital of fuchmean, un* 
gentleman-like behaviour fires my blood, and 
lights up a flame within me : But hence, thou 
worft of monfters, ill-timed Rage, and let mc 
not fpoil my caufe for want of temper. 

Now though I am convinced I might make 
9. worfe ufe of part of the Pin-money, than by- 
extending my bounty towards the fupport of ib 
ufeful a part of the brute creation 5 yet, like a 
true-born Englifhwoman, I am fo tenacious of 
itiy rights and privileges, and moreover fo good 
a friend to the Gentlemen of the Law, that I 
proteft, Mr. Uler^ fooner than tamely give up 
the point, and be quibbled out of my right,. I 
will receive my Pin-money, as it were, with 
one hand, and pay it to them with the other ; 
provided they will give me, or, which is the 
fame thing, my Trftftees, encouragement to 
commence a fuit againft ihis dear frugal Huf- 
Vand of mine» 

And 
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And (^ this I can't have the leaft (badow of 
doubt, inafmuch as I have been told by very 
good authority, It is Tome way or ptKer' lafd 
down as a rule, ^^ * Thai wbeoiVir the Law 
^^ doth give any thing to one, it giveth impli- 
" edly whatever is neceffary for the taking and 
•* enjoying the fame.'* Now I would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or. any Lady in the 
kingdom^ can have o£d coach mthouthorfcs? 
The anfwer is obvious— rNooe at all ! For as 
Seij. Catlyng very wifely obferves, '* Thof* a 
^^ coach has wheels to the end it may thereby 
" and by virtue riicreof be enabled to move ; 
** yet in point of utility it may aa well have 
** none, if they are not put in motion-by means 
•* of its vital parts, that is, the horfes;** 

And- therefore. Sir,. I humbly hope you and 
the leartied in theLaw "^^ill" be of opinion, that 
two certain' knimkls,* or quadruped creatures^ 
commonly called or known by the name of 
horfes, ought to be annexed to> and go along 
with the Coach. , 

SUKKY SaVECHARCES* 
• Coke oa Littleton* 

N»5Sf 
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N^ 55. Saturday y May 5. 

,¥'Havi takcwthc liberty of laying before 
i^' you iny coni{^atnt^ and of dcfiring advice 

tok. cdnfolation with the greater confidence,. 

vb0C9«iic*Iib8l!ev£:maiiy other Writers ha^e 
i^/^-edthu^l&mo wSdignki^ H?ttb myftlf, artd 
hppcttiiy qwaitfrf wStt ^ r^g^^d ty you and 

/JiW**" Rpaiarft,as ij^r coi^iaon caufc of Lite- 

. H^ y j:i^(J: h^ei^ , Ipij^.^ a^ Studient, ; ^ tl^oaght 
. Jiiyf^f ^^uaJified^^'tijji^to|>i^ 
JM(yj enquiries. have l^eien fnuch di>;erfiii^4 a^^d 
' far ex^nded, aud not findijog my gc;xi,us di- 
, JCeflJt^ 0ie^ by irf efiftible inapulfe to any parti- 
cular fubje£l, I deliberated t^jee jears whi.h 
,P^j;t pf fepoydedge ^ iJluftrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by accident 
than by 4'eafon : I' Walked abroad one morning 
with a curious Lady, and by hex enquiries and 

obferva- 
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obfervatidns was incited to write the Natural 
Hiftory of the County in which I refide. 

Natural Hiftory is no work for one that 
loves his chair or his bed. Speculation niay 
be puHued on s fbft couch, but Natiure muft 
be obferyed in the open air. . I have coUefied 
materials with* inde&tigabte pertinacity. I 
have gathered glow-worms in the evening, 
and fnails in the morning ; I have fcen the 
daify clofe and open, I have heard the owl 
(fariek at midnight, and huiited infects in the 

heat of noon. 

■ • • ij ■ . • ■ •■ ; 

Sevek years I.was employed in coUefting 
Animals and Vegetables^ and then found th;|t 
my defign was yet imperfbSl. The fubterra- 
nean trei^ures of thepbce had been pailed un- 
•obfetvedy and another year was. to be fpentin 
Mines said Coat-pits. What I had already 
done fupplied a fuiiicient motive to do more. I 
acquainted myfclf with the black. inhabitants 
of metallick caverns^ and, in defiance of damps 
and floods, wandered thro' die gloomy laby- 
jrinthsi and gathered Eofiils from eveiy iifliirc. 

At laft I began to wji;e^ and a^ I fi^iijicd 
any feftion of my book, read it to fuch of my 

friends 
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ifriends as, were moft fkillful ia the mattqr 
which it treated. None of them were fatis- 
fied ; one difliked the difpofition of the parts, 
"another the colours of the ftyle; one advlfed 
me to enlarge, another to abridge, I refolved 
to read no more, but to take my own way and 
write on, for by confultation 1 only perplexed 
my. thoughts and retarded my work. 

The^ Book was at laft finifhed, and I did 
not doubt but my labour would be repaid by 
profit, and my ambition fatisfied with honours. 
I confidered that Natural Hiftory is neither 
temporary nor local, and tliat tho' I limited 
jny Enquiries to my own County, yet every 
part of the earth has produdions common to 
all the reft. Civil Hiftory may be partially 
ftudied, the revolutions of one nation may be 
Tieglefted by another, but after that in which 
all have an intereft, all muft be inquifitK'e. No 
man can have funk fo far into ftupidity as not 
to confi^er the properties of the ground on 
which be walks, of the plants on which he 
feeds, ot^ilk^ animals that delight his ear or a- 
mufe his eye, and therefore! computed th^t 
univeifal curiofity would call for mai^y Editi- 
• en^ of my Book, and that in five years, I Qiould 

gain 
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gain fifteen thoufand pounds by the fale of 
thirty thoufand copies. 

When I began to write I enfured the houfe, 
and fufFered the utmoft folicitude when I en- 
tnifted my book to the Carrier, tho' I had fe- 
rured it againfl mifchances by lodging two 
tranfcripts in different places. At my arrival, 
I expeded that the patrons of learning would 
contend for the honour of a Dedication, and 
rcfblved to maintain the dignity of letters, by 
a haughty contempt of pecuniary folicitations. 

I TOOK lodgings near the houfe of the 
Royal Society, ahd expeSed every morning a 
vifit from the Prefident : I walked in the Park, 
^4 wondered that I overheard no mention of 

, d)e great Naturalifl. At laf^ I vifited a Noiaile 
Earl, and told him of my Work \ he anfwer* 
ed, that he was under an engagement never to 

' fubfcribe. I was angry to have that refufed 
which I did not mean to a(k, and concealed 
my defign of making him immortal. I went 
next day to another, and, in refentment of-iiiy 

Jate affront, offered to prefix his name to my 
New Book ; he faid, coldly, that he did not 
underftand tbofe things ; another thought there 

wcrt 
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were to6 many Beoksj and another would talk 
with me when the Races were over. 

BliNG ama2}ed to find a Man of Learning 
fo in^cently flightecl, I refoh^ed to ij^dulge 
tke phiV>ft>phiQa} fwide of retirement and inde- 
pendence. I then fent to fome of the princi- 
pal Bookiellers the plan of my Book, and bf- 
fpoke a large room in the next tavern, that 1 
might more conamodioufly fee them together^ 
and enjqy the wnteft, wdbLik tlicy were x)ut- 
,bi44ing qn^ aiPiOtber* ._ I dran)( my coiFc^, aod 
yet nobody was come 5 at laft I received a note 
from one, to tell i«c, \%»t be was going out 
of towft; and front anothef, that Natural 
' Hiftopy was out «f his way $ »t laft there 
' cahie-ft'^i^ mfim^ who ffefired to fee the 
' Work, and^ witiiotit opening it, told mc;, that 

* ^ ^B&ok ctf'tbal! Sdt faeuld mver d$. 

I T|i£^ €Qiid^cei)ded to fkep into &ops» 
und-meptKHt my W^rl^ to the I^^fters. Some 
. ©evor d^aJi with A¥th<w9i ©tWr« bad their 
baads fttUi f<s>mfi Aev^; bad known fijch a 
dead timej others hud loft by all that they 
bad puWi&^d fpr th« l?it twelvemontii. One 
offered to. prim: my Work^ if I could procure 

* . Subfcrip- 
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Subfcrlptions for five hundred, and would al- 
low me two hundred copies for my property. 
I loft my patience, and gave him a kick, for 
which he has indicted me. 

I CAN eafily perceive, that there is a com- 
bination among them to defeat my expeftati- 
oiis, and I find it fo general, that I am fure 

.it muft have been long concerted. I fuppofe 
fome of my friends, to wh<Hn I read the firft 

• part, gave notice of my defign, and, perhaps, 
fold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 

r price than the frauduleace ^ Tr»(k wUl jiiow 

- ^low m9 for mjr Book. 

Inform me, Mr. Merj wh^t I muft dp; 
where muft Knowledge and Induftry find their 
recompenot, thus negkd»d by the Higtl and 
cheated by the Low. I (bmedmes nMae ta 
print my Book at my cswa expence, and> like 
the Si^ri^ double the price; and ibmetiraes am 
tempted, in #muI^on of Raltighy to throKV 
k kHo the fmy and Wave diis focdid g^ierati* 
on to the curfes of pofteri^. Tell me, dear 
/dfeFjWhatlfhalldo. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
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'TpHER'E is fuch difference between the 
purfiiits of men, that one part of the in-» 
-habitants of a great city lives to little other 
purpofe than to wonder at the reft. Some 
have hopes and fears, wifhes and averfionSf 

' which never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and enquiry is.laborioikfly exerted to gaii> that 
which tbofc who.poflefs it are ready to 

' throw away* 

To thofe who are aocuftomed lojv&lue eve- 
ry thmg by its ufe, and have no iuch/uper- 

' fluity of < time or money as may prompt them 
to unnatural wants or capricious emulations, 
nothing appears more improbable or extrava- 
gant than the love of Curiofities, or ths^t; it-* 
fire of accUmu}ati;iig trifles, which diflin- 
guifhes many by whom no other diftindlion 

•could have ever been obtained. 

He 
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He that has lived without knowing to what 
height dcfire may be raifed by vanity, with 
what rapture baubles are faatchcd out of the 
hands of rival coUetSlors, how the eagerncfs 
of one raifes eagernefs in another, and one 
worthlefs purchafe makes a fecond ncceflary, 
may, by paffing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than c^n be fhewn by many vo- 
lumes of Maxims or Eflays. " 

The Advcrtifement of a Sale is a fignal 
which at once puts a thoufand hearts in mo- 
tion, and brings contenders from every part 
to the fcene of diftribution. He that had re- 
folved to buy no more, feels his conftancy fub- 
dued ; there is now fomething in the Catalogue 
which completes his Cabinet, and which he 
was never before able to find. He whofc fo- 
berrefle^ons inform him, that of adding col-r 
le^on to colle6lion there is no end, and that 
.it is wife to leave early that which mud be left 
imperfedl at laft, yet cannot withold himfelf 
from coming to fee what it is that brings fo 
many together, and when he comes is foon 
overpowered by his habitual paffion ; he is at- 
traded by rarity^ feduced by example, and 
inflamed by competition* 

WHaE 



While the ftores of Pride and Happinefe 
are furveyed, one looks with longmg eyes and 
gloomy countenance on that which he deipairs 
to gain from a richer bidder; another keeps his 
eye with care from fettling too long on that 
which he moft earneftly defires ; and another^ 
with more art than virtue, depreciates • that 
which he values moft, in hope to have it at 
an eafy price, . . . . , 

The novice is often furpriised to fee what 
minute and unimportant difcriminations m^ 
creafe or diminifti value. An irregular contort 
tion of a turbinated (hell, which common eyes 
pafs unregarded, will ten times treble its price 
in the imagination of philofophers. Beauty i^ 
far from operating upon colle^ftoiis as tipon low 
and vulgar minds, even where beauty might be 
thought the only quality that could defer\'e no- 
tice. Atnottg the fhclls that plcafe by their va- 
riety of colours; if one can be found acciden- 
tally deform^ by a cloudy fpot, it is boafted as 
the pride of theOoUeftion. China is fometimes 
purchafed fot Ifttleffefe than its weight in gold, 
only becaufett is old, tho' neither lefs brittle, 
nor better painted thaii the modern ; and brown 
China is caught up THthcxtaJV,-tho' xto reafon 

can 
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can be imagined for xVhich itilibuld be prefer- 
red to common veffels of common clay. 

The fate of Prints and Coips is equally in- 
cxpltcable. Some Prints are treafured up as ifi^ 
eftimably valaabtt) becaufe the imjjreflioh was 
made before the Plate was finifhed. Of Coins 
the price rifes not from the purity of the metal, 
the exceUence of the workmanihip^ the fcle-» 
gancc of the legend, or the chroAofogical ufe* 
A piece, of which neither the irtfcription can 
be read, nor the face drftinguiflied, if there re* 
main of it but enough to fhew that it is.rare, 
will be fought by contending natfons, and dig* 
nify the treafury in which it fhall be fliowa. 

Whether this curiofity, (b barren of im- 
mediate advantage, and fo liable to deprava- 
tion, does more harm or good,, is not> eafily 
decided. Its harm is apparent at the firfl: view. 
It fills the mind with trifling ambition ; fixes 
the attention upon things which have feldom 
any tendency towards virtue or wifdom ; em- 
ploys in idle enquiries the time that is given for 
better purpofes ; and often ends in mean and 
diihoneft pradices, when defire increafes by 
indtjlgpnce beyond the power of honeft grati- 
fication. These 
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These are the effecEls of curiofity in exccfs ; 
but what paflion in excefs will not become vi- 
cious ? AH indifferent qualities and praftices 
are bad if ihey are compared with thofe which 
are good, and good if they are oppofed to thofe 
that are bad.. The pride or the pleafurc of 
making Colle(E^ions, if it be reftrained by pru- 
dence and morality, produces a pleafmg remif- 
fion after more laborious ftudies ; furniflies an 
j^mufement hot wholly unprofitable, for that 
part of life, the greater part of many lives, 
which would otherwife be lofl in idlenefs or 
vice; it produces an ufeful traffick between 
the induftry of indigence and the curiofity of 
wealth ; it brings many things to notice that 
would be neglefled ; and by fixing the 
thoughts upon intelle£hial pleafures, refifts the 
natural encroachments of fenfuality, and main- 
tains the mind in her lawful fuperiority. 
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pRUDENCE is of more frequent ufc 
than any other intelledhial quality; it 
is exerted on. flight occafions, and called 
into aft by the curfory bufmefs of common 
Life. 

Whatever is univerfally neccflTarys has 
been granted to mankind on eafy terms. Pru- 
dence, as it is always wanted, is without great 
difficulty obtained. It requires neither ex- 
tcnfive view nor profound fearch, but forces 
itfelf, by fpontaneous impulfe, upon a mind 
neither great nor bufy, neither ingroflcd by 
iraft defigns nor diftrafted by multiplicity of 
attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the fame 
manner as tules on compofition ; it produces 
irigilance rather than elevation, rather prc- 
irents lofs than procures advantages \ and of- 

VouIL C ten 
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ten efcapes mifcarriagesj but feldom reaches 
either power or honour. It quenches that ar- 
dour of enterprize, by which every thing is 
done that can claim praife or admiration, and 
ireprefles that generous temerity which often 
fails and often fucceeds. Rules may obviate 
faults, but can never confer beauties ; and 
Prudence keeps life fafe, but does not often 
make it happy. The world is not amazed 
with prodigies of excellence, but when Wit 
tramples upon Rules, and Magnanimity break* 
the chains of Prudence. 

One of the moft prudent of all that have 
fallen within my obfervation, is my old com- 
panion 5^^r;^», who has paiTed through the 
world in quiet, by perpetual adherence to a 
few plain maxims, and wonders how conteiv* 
tion and diftrefs can fo often happen. 

The firfl: principle of Saphron is to run ns 
hazards, Tho' he loves money, he is of opi- 
nion, that frugality is a more certain fource 
of riches than induftry. Itis to no purpofe that 
^ny profpeft of large profit is fet before him ; . 
he believes little about futurity, and does not 
iove to truil his Q»oney out of his ijght^ for 

^lobodjr 
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nobody knows what may haj^en. He has a 
(mall eftate which he lets at the old rent, bc- 
Caufe it is better to have a little than nothing ; 
but he rigoroufly demands payment on the 
dated day, for he that cannot pay one quarter 
cannot fay two. If he is told of any improve- 
ments in Agriculture, he likes the old way, 
has obferved that changes very feldom an* 
fwer expeftation, is of opinion that our forefa- 
thers knew how to till the ground as wiell as 
*we ; and concludes with an argument that no- 
thing can overpower^ that theexpence of plant- 
ing and fencing is immediate, and the advantage 
diflant, and that he is no wife man who will 
quit a certainty for an uncertainty. 

Another of Sophron's rules is, to mind n$ 
hufinefs hut his own. In the State he is of ito 
party ; but hears and fpeaks of puhlick affaiis 
with the fame coldnefs as of theadminiftration 
of fome ancient republick. If any flagrant a6l 
of Fraud or Oppreffion is mentioned, he hopes 
that all is not true that is told: If Mifconduft 
or Corruption puts the nation in a flame, he 
hopes that every man means well. At Eleftions 
he leaves bis dependents to their bwn choice^ 
and declines to vote himfelf^ for every Candi- 
C 2 date 
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date Is a good man, whom he is unwilling to 
appofe or offend. 

If difputes happen a^iong his neighbours he 
obferves an invariable and cold neutrality. His 
punfhiality has gained him the reputation of 
honefty, and his caution that of wifdom, and 
few would refiife to refer their claims to his a- 
ward. He might have prevented many expen- 
live law-fuits, and quenched many a feud in 
its firft fmoke, but always refufes the oiEce of 
Arbitration, becaufe he muft decide againft 
one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is al- 
^ways unacquainted. He fees eftatcs bought 
and fold, fquandered and increafed, without 
praifing the economift or cenfuring the fpend« 
thrift. He never courts the rifing left they 
fliould fall, nor infults the fallen left they fhould 
rife again. His caution has the appearance of 
virtue, and all who do not want his help praife 
his benevolence; but if any man folicits his af- 
fiftance, he has juft fent away all his money ; 
and when the petitioner is gone declares to his 
family that he is forry for his misfortunes, has 
always looked ifpon him with particular kind- 

ntky 
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ncfs, and therefore could not lend him money, 
fcft he fhould deffroy their friendftiip by the* 
neceffity of enforcing payment. 

Of domeftic misfortunes he has never heard^ 
When he is told the hxmdredth time of a Gen- 
tleman's daughter who has married the coach- 
man, he lifts up his hands with aftonifhmcnt, 
for he always thought her a very fober girl. 
When nuptial quarrels, after having filled the 
country with talk and laughter, at laft end in 
^reparation, he never can conceive how it hap- 
pened, for he looked upon them as a happy 
couple. 

If his advice is afked, he never gives afty 
particular direftion, becaufe events are uncer- 
tain, and he will bring no blame upon him- 
felf ; but he takes the confulter tenderly by 
die hand, tells him he makes his cafe his own, 
^d advifes him not to zBl raflily, but td 
weigh the reafons on both fides ; obferves that 
ja man may be as eafily too hafty as too flow, 
and that as many fail by doing too much as 
too little; that a wife man has two ears and 
Me tongue j and that little faid isfoon amende 
idi that he could tell him this and that, but 
C 3 that 
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that after all every fiaan Is the heft judge of his 
own affairs. 

With this fome are fatisfied, and go home 
with great reverence oi SophrorCsyfiiAom^ knd 
none are offended, becaufe every one is left 
in full poffefHon of his own opinion. 

SoPHRON gives nocharaflers. It is equally 
vain to tell him of Vice and Virtue, for he has 
remarked that no man likes to be cenfured, and 
that very few are delighted with the praifes of 
another. He has a few terms which he ufes to 
all alike. With refpeft to fortune, he believe* 
every family to be in good circumftances ; he 
never exalts any underftanding by lavilh pratfe, 
yet he meets with none but very fcnfible peo ? 
pie. Every man is honeft and hearty, and 
tvery woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved 
nor hated, neither favoured nor oppofed ^ he 
has never attempted to grow rich for fear of 
growing poor, and has raifed no friends fqr- 
fear of making enemies. 
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PLEASURE b very felclom found where 
it is fought. Our brighteft blazes of 
gladhefs are commonly kindled by unexpetSled 
fparks. The flowers which fcattcr their odours 
from time to time In the paths of life, grow 
up without Culture from feeds fcattered by-^ 
chance.. 

NoTHiKG is more hopelefs than a fcheme 
4if merriment. Wits and humorifts arejbfpu^bt 
together from diftant quarters by preconcerted 
lactations ; they come attended by their ad- 
mirers prepared to laugh and to applaud : They 
■gaze a-while on each other, afli^ed to be 
filent, and afraid to fpeak ; every man is- dif- 
contented wilh himfelf, groWs angry with 
thofc that give him pain, and refolves that he 
will contribute nothing to the merriment of 
fuch worthlefs company. Wine inflames the 
general malignity, and changes fuUennefs to 
C 4 pctu- 
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petulance, till at laft none can bear any longer 
the prefence of the reft. They retire to vent 
their indignation in fafer places, where they 
are heard with attention ; their importance is 
reftored, they recover their good humour, and 
gladden the night with wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the efFe£t of a fud- 
den impreffion. The jeft which is expecled 
is already deftroyed. The moft adtive imagi- 
nation will be fometimes torpid, under the 
frigid influence of melancholy, and fometimes 
occafions will be wanting to tempt the mind, 
however volatile, to fallies and excurfions. 
Nothing was ever faid with uncommon fdici*- 
tyj but by the co-operation of chance ; and 
therefore, wit as well as valour muft be con- 
tent to fiiare its honours with fortune. 

All other pleafures arc equally uncer- 
tain; the general remedy of uneafmefs is 
change of place ; almoft every one has fom« 
journey of Pleafure in his mind, with which 
he flatters his expedation. He that travels in 
theory has no inconveniences ; he has ftiad« 
and funfliine at his difpofal, and wherever he 
alights finds tables of plenty and looks of gaie- 
ty. 
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ty. Thefe ideas are Indulged till the day of 
departure arrives, the chaife is called, and the 
progrefe of happincfe begins* 

A FEW miles teach hfin die fiffacies of rin»- 
gination. The road lis dufty, the air is ftiltryy 
the horfes are fluggifh, and the poftilion bru- 
tal. He longs for the time of dinner that be 
may eat and reft. The inn is crouded,i his 
orders are neglef^ed, and nothing remains but 
that he devour in hafte what the cook has. 
fpoiled,. and. drive on in qfieft of better enter-» 
tainment. He finds at night a more commo- 
dious houfe, but the befl is always worfe than 
heexpe£ledh. 

He at Faff enters hfs natfve province, and 
refolves to feaft his mind with the converfation 
of his old friends, and the recoUefiibn of ju- 
venile frolicks. He ftops at the houfe of hisf^ 
friend whom he defigns tx> overpower wkh* 
pleasure by the unexpedted interview. He is. 
not known till he tells his name, and revives, 
the memory of himfelf by a gradual explana- 
tion. He is then coldly recefved, andcere- 
monioufly feafted. He haftes away to another 
whom his affairs have called to.a diftant place,, 
C 5 an* 
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and having feen the empty houfe, goes away 
difgiifted, by a difappointment which eould 
not be intended becaufe it could not be fore- 
feen. At the next houfe he finds every face 
clouded with misfortune, and is regarded with 
malevolence as' an unreafonable intruder, who 
comes not to vifit but to infult them. 

It is fddom that we find either men or 
\ places fuch as we expeft them. He that has 
piftured a prdfpeft upon his fancy, will re- 
ceive little pleafure from his eyes ; he that 
has anticipated the converfation of a. wit, will 
wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu* 
tation. Yet it is neceflary to hope, tho' hope 
fliould always be deluded, for hope itfelf i§ 
happinefs, and its fruftrations, however fre- 
quent, are yet lefs dreadful than its extinilion. 



N?5^ 
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TN the common enjoyments of life, we can-^- 
not very liberally indulge the prefent hour, v 
but by anticipating part erf the pleasure which . 
might have relieved the tedioufnefs of an- 
other day; and any unconunon exertion of 
ftrength, or perfeverance in labour, is fuc-: 
ceeded by a long interval . of languor and 
wearixiefs. Whatever advantage we fnatch < 
beyond the certain portion allotted us by na^ 
ture, is like money fpent before it is due^, 
which at the time of regular payment will bq . 
miffed and regretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are ^ 
fuppofed to give or to encreafe happinefs, ii . 
difpenfed with the fame equality of diftri- - 
hution* He that is loudly praifed will be ck* 
moroufly cenfured 5 he that rifes haftily int« - 
C6. Fame«* 
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Fame will be in danger of finking fuddenly 
into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with 
wonder, and whofe names we find celebrated 
in the books of their cotemporaries, the works 
are now no longer to be feen, or are feen 
only amidft the lumber of libraries which are 
feldom vifited, where they lie only to (hew 
Htkt deceitfulnefs of hope, and the uncertainty 
of honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many caufe* 
may be affigned. It is commonly loft becaufe 
It never was deferved, and was conferred at 
firft, not by the fuffirage of criricifm, but by 
the fondnefs of friehdfliip, or fervility of flat- 
tery. The great and popular are very freely 
applauded, but all foon grow weary of echo- 
ing to each other a name which has no other 
claim to notice, but that many mouths are 
pronouncing it at once. 

But many have loft the final reward of 
their labours, becaufe they were too harfy to 
enjoy it. They have laid hold on recent oc- 
currences, and eminent names, and delighted 
their readers with aIlufK)ns and remarks, in 
/ which 
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which all were intefefted, and to which all 
therefore were attentive. But the efFed ceaf- 
ed with its.caufe; the time quickly came 
when new events drove the former from, me- 
mory, when the viciffitudes of the world 
brought new hopes and fears, transferred the 
love and hatred of the public to other agents, 
and the writer whofe works were no longer 
affiled by gratitude or refentment, was left to 
die cold regard of idle curiofity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or 
delivers univer^ truths, may hope to be often 
read, becaufe his work will- be equally ufeful 
at all times and in every country, but he can« 
not expe£t it to be received with eagernefs, 
or to fpread with rapidity, becaufe defire can 
have no particular ftimulatlon \ that which is 
to be loved long muft be loved with rcafon 
rather than with paffion. He that lays out 
his labours upon temporary fubjefts, eaflly 
finds readers, and quickly lofes them ; for what 
flioidd make the book valued when its fubjeft 
is no more. 

These obfervations will fliew the reafon 
why the Poem of Hudibras is almoft forgot- 
ten 
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rtn however cmbellifhed withfentiments and 
diverfified with allufions, however bright with 
wit, and hbwcver folid with truth. . The. hy^ 
poibrify which it detefted, and the folly which 
ft ridiculed, have long vanifhcd . ftom public 
notice. Thofe who had felt the mifchiefs of 
difcord, and the tyranny of ufurpation, read 
it with rapture^ for every line brought back to 
memory fomfething known, and gratified 1^- 
fentment, by the juft cenfure of fomcthing 
hated.. But the book which was once quoted 
by Princes, and which fupplied convcrfation to 
all the aflemblies of the gay and witty, is now 
feldoni mentioned, and even by thofe that af- 
fe<ft to mention it, is feldom T6ad. So vainly 
IS wit lavifhed upon fugitive topics, fo little 
can afchitedlure f(^cure dur^itibn whca the 
ground is falfe. 
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/CRITICISM is a ftudjr by which men 
grow important and formidable at very 
finall expencc. The power of invention has 
been conferred by Nature upon few, and the 
labour of learning thofe fciences which may, 
by mere labour, be obtained, is too great to 
be willingly* endured ; but every man can ex- 
ert fuch judgment as he has upon the .works 
of others \ and he whom Nature has made 
weak, and Idlenefs keeps ignorant, may yet 
fupport his vanity by the name of a Critick. 

I HOPE it will give comfort to great num- 
bers who are paffing thro' the world in obfcu- 
rity, when I inform them how eafily diftinc- 
tion may be obtained. - All the otheif powers 
of literature are coy and haughty, they muft 
be long courted, and at laft are not always 
gained ; but Criticifm is a goddef$ eafy of ac- 
ce(s and forward of advance^ who will meet 

the 
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the flow and encourage the timorous ; the want 
of meaning fhe ftippfies with words, and* the 
want of fpirit ihe recompenfes with malignity^*. 

This profefllon has one recommendation 
pecuITar toitfelf, that it gives vent to maligni- 
ty without real mifchief. No genius was ever 
blafted by the breath of Criticks*^ The poifon 
which, if confined^ would have burft the 
hearty fumes away in empty hides, and ma- 
lice is f^ at. cafe with very little danger to 
merit. The Critick is the only man:whofe tri- 
umph, is without another's pain, and whofe 
greatnefs does not rife upon another's ruin. 

To a ftudy at oficc {o eafy and fo reputable, 
fo malicious and fo harmlefs, it cannot be ne- 
ceflary to invite my readers by a long orlabou- 
red.exhoctation; it is fijfficient, fince alf would 
be Cri ticks if they could, to fhew by one emi- 
nent example that all can be Criticks if they 
will. 

DiciA^mmy after the common courfeof 
puerile ftudjes, in which he was no great pro- 
ficient, was put apprentice to a Brewer, with 
whom he had lived two years j when his uncle 
died in the city^ and Jcft him a large fortune in 

thfiL 
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the ftocks. Did had for fix months before ufed 
the company of die lower players, of ^om he 
had learned to fcom a trade, and being now at 
liberty to follow his genius, he refolved to be 
a man of wit and humour. That he might be 
properly iiutiated in his ncwcharafter, he fre- 
quented the cofFee-houfes near the theatreS) 
where he liftened rery diligently day, after day, 
to tho& i;i4io talked of language and fenti- 
fiients, and unities and cataftrophes, till by 
flow degrees he began to think that he under-* 
ftood fomething of the Stage, and hoped in 
time to talk himfelf. 

But he did not truft fo much to natural fa- 
gacity, as wholly to negle£t the help of books. 
When the Theatres were ihut, he retired to 
Richmond with a few fele£t writers, whofe opi- 
nions he imprefled upon his memory by unwea- 
ried diligence ; and when he returned with o- 
ther wits to the town, was able to tell, in very 
proper phrafes, that the chief bufinefs of art is 
to copy nature; that a perfed writer is not to 
be expeded,becaufe genius decays as judgment 
increafes ; that the great art is the art of blot- 
ting, and that according to the.rule of Horace 
every pi^e ihouU be kept nine years. 

Of 
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Or the great Author^ he now began to di<- 
play the CharaSersj laying down as an univerr 
fal pofition that all had beauties and defers,. 
His opinion was, that Shakefpear^ committuig^ 
himfelf wholly to the impulfe of Nature, wanted 
that correftnefs which learmng woul4 haya 
given him ; and thzt J ohnjon^ trtjftiDig to learnr 
rng, did not fuffidcntly* caft his eye on Nature. 
-He blamed the 5ftf«%^ of Spenfir^ and could not 
ht2iX t\iQ Hcxamettrs of Sidney^ Dmham. zni 
Waller he held the firft reformers of Englijh' 
Numbers, and thought that if WalUr could 
have obtained the ftrength oi Denham^ oxDen^ 
ham the fweetnefs of Waller ^ there had been , 
nothing wanting to eomplete a Poet. He often 
'eXpi'efled his commiferatlon of Dry^^'s pover?- 
Iy,'ajld'his indignation at the age which fufFer- 
cd*hlm to write* for bread ; he repeated with ra>- 
pture the firft lines of yf//jr^rZ^T;^,biit worid^ 
'6d kt ;thfetJofroption of tafte whfch cbuld bear 
any thirt^'fo'unnitural as rhyming Tragedies, 
in Otwaj^ hdfound uncommon powers of mov- 
ing the palfions, but was difgufted by his gene- 
ral negligence, and blamed him for making a 
* Confpirdtoi: liisHero; and never concluded hia. 
difquifitidn, without remarking, hov/ happily 
the found of thie dddk is made to alarm the au- 

diencct 
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dience. 5^»/>&^rff, would have been his favourite^ 
but that he mixes comick with tragick fcenes^ 
intercepts the natural courfe of the paffions, 
and fills the mind with a wild confufion of mirth 
and melancholy. The verfification of Rowi 
lie thought too melodious for the ftage, and too 
little varied in different paffions. He made it 
the great fault of Ccngrevt, that all his perfona 
were wits, and that he always wrote with more 
art than nature. He confidered Cau rather as 
a poem than a play, and allowed Addtfin to bo 
the complete mailer of Allegory and grave hu* 
mour, but paid no great deference to him as a 
Critick. He thought the chief merit of Prior 
was in his eafy tales and lighter poems, tho' he 
allowed that his Solomon had many noble fenti- 
xnsnts elegantly exprefled. In Swift he diico* 
vered an inimitable vein of irony, and an estfh* 
heft which all would hope and few would at- 
tain. Pope he was inclined to degrade from a 
Poet to a Verfifier, and thought his Numbers 
rather lufcious than fweet. He often lamented 
the negledlofPA^rfrjandjH//|^^/i/«j,andwi(h- 
ed to fee the ftage under better regulations. 

Th£S£ aifertions pafled commonly uncon-* 
tradi&ed i and if now and then aa opponent 

flarted 
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ftarted up, he was quickly reprefled by the fuf» 
frages of the company, and Minim went away 
from every difpute with elation of heart and 
increafe of confidencii. 

He now grew confcious of his abilities, and 
began to talk of the prefent ftate of dramatick 
Poetry J wondered what was become of the ca« 
.mkk genius which fupplied our anceftors with 
wit and pleafantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durft now venture beyond a 
Farce* He faw no reafon for thinking that 
the veiii of humour wa& exhaufted, ilnce we 
live in a country where liberty fuffers evciy 
character to fpread ttfelf to its utmoft bulk^ 
and whkh therefore produces more originak 
than all the reft of the world together. Of 
Tragedy he concluded bufinefe to be the foul^ 
and yet often hinted that love predominates 
top imich upon -the modem ftage» 

, He was now an acknowledged Critick^ and 
had his own feat in the coiFee-houfe, and head- 
ed a party in the pit. A^nim has more vanity 
than ill-nature, and feldom defires to do much 
miidiief ; he will perhaps murmur a little in 
the ear of him that fits next hiqn, but endea* 

vours 
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TOUTS to influence the audience to fevour, hj 
clapping when an ador exclaims ye Godsj or 
laments the mifery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to ReheaWak, 
and many of his friends are of opinion, that 
our prefent Poets are indebted to him for their 
happieft thoughts ; by his contrivance the bell 
was rung twice in Barbarojfa^ and by his per- 
fuaiion the author of CUone concluded his 
Play without a oniplet ; for what can be mor« 
abfurd, faid Mintm^ than that part of a Play 
ihould be be rhymed, and part written in 
blank verfe ? and by what acquifition of fa- 
culties is ^ the Speaker who never could find 
rhymes before, enabled to rhyme at the con« 
dufion of an Aft ! 

He is the great inveftigator of hidden beau- 
ties, and is particularly delighted when he 
finds the Sound an Echo to the Senfe, He has 
Kad allour Poets with particular attention to 
Ais delicacy of Verfification, and wonders at 
the fupinenefs with which their Works have 
been hitherto peruied, fo tfatit no man has 
found the found of a Drum in this diftich, 

" When 
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«« When Polpit, Drum ecclefiaftic, 
** Was Ixat with ^k inftead of a (lick j 

and that the wonderful lines uponHonour and 
a Bubble have bi^erto pafied without notice« 

•* Honour is like the glafly Bubble, 

** Which cods Philofophers fuch troiible, 

** Where one part crackM, the whole does fly, 

** And Wits are crack'd to find out why." 

In thefe Verfes, fays Minlm^ we have two 
ftriking accommodations of the Sound to the 
Senfe. It is impoffible to utter the two lines 
emphatically without an z& like that which 
they defcribe ; Bubble and Trouble caufing a 
momentary inflation of the Cheeks by the re- 
tention of the breath, which is afterwards for- 
cibly emitted, as in the praftice of blowfng 
bubbles. But the greateft excellence is in the 
third line, which is cracked in the middle to 
exprefs a crack, and then fhivers into mono- 
fyllables. Yet has diamond lain neglected 
with common ftones, and among the innu- 
merable admirers of Hudibras the obfervation 
of this fuperlative paflage has been referved 
"for the fagacity of Minim, 
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TiT R. Minim had now advanced himfelf to 
"^ the zenith of critical reputation ; when 
he was in the Kt, every eye in the Boxes was 
fixed upon him, when he entered his Coffec- 
boufe, he was furrounded by circles of candi- 
dates, who pafled their noviciate of literature 
under his tuition ; his opinion was afked by aH 
who had no opinion of their own, and yet 
loved to debate and decide; and no compofition 
was fuppofed to pafs in fafety to pofterity, till 
it had been fecured by Mininis approbation. 

Minim profeRcs great admiration of the 
"mfdom and munificence by v/hich the Aca- 
demies of the Continent were raifed, and often 
wifheS for fome ftandard of tafte, for fome tri- 
bunal,^ to which merit may appeal from caprice, 
prqudice,andmaligriity. He has formed a plan 
for an Academy of Criticifm, wjiere every work 
of Imagination may ht read before it is printed, 

arid 
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and which (hall authoritatively direft the The-^ 
atres what pieces to receive or rejeft, to ex- 
clude or to revive. 

Such an inftitution would, in Dick*s opi- 
nion, fpread the fame of Englijh Literature 
over Europe^ and make London the metropolis 
of elegance and politenefs, the place to whidi 
the learned and ingenious of all countries 
would repair for inftru^lion and improvement^ 
and where nothing would any longer be ap- 
plauded or endured that was not conformed 
to the niceft rules, and finiihed with the 
hig^eft elegance. 

Till fome happy conjunftion of the planets 
fhall difpofe our Princes or Minifters to make 
themfelves immortal by fuch an Academy, 
Mintm contents himfelf to prefide four nights 
in a week in a Critical Society feledled by him- 
felf, where he is heard without contradidion, 
and whence his judgment is diiieminated 
through the great vulgar and the fmalL 

When he is placed in the chair of Criticifm, 
he declares loudly for the noble fimplicity of 
•ur anceftors, in oppofitionto the petty refine- 

' m^nts. 
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ments, and ornamental luxuriance. Some- 
times he is funk in defpair, and perceives falfe 
delicacy daily gaining ground, and fometimes 
brightens his countenance with a gleam of 
hope, and predi£b the revival of the true fub- 
lime. He then fulminates his loudcft cea- 
fures againft the monkifh barbarity of rhymes 
wonders how beings that pretend to reafon 
can be pleafed with one line always cniing 
like another ; tells how unjuftly and unnatu- 
rally fenfc is facrificed to found ; how often the 
belt thoughts arc mangled by the ncceflity of 
conAning or extending them to the dimcnfi- 
ons of a couplet; and rejoices that genius has, 
in our days, fliaken off the fhackJes which h ;d 
encumbered it (o long. Yet he allows th.it 
rhyme may fometimes be borne, if the lines 
be often broken, and the paufeii judiciouily di- 
verlificd. 

From Blank Verfe he makes an eafy tranC- 
tion to Milton^ whom he proJuc^jb aa an ex- 
ample of the flowadvanceof laftingrcputatioii, 
Milton is the only writer whofe boolcjs Mimin 
can read for ever without weatinefe. What 
caufe it is that exempts this pleafure from fa- 
ttJty he has long and diligently enquired, »nJl 

Vol. IL D believes 
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Wlieves it to confift in the perpetual variation 
of the numbers, by which the ear is gratified 
and the attention awakened. The lines that 
are commonly thought rugged and unmufical, 
he conceives to have been written to temper 
the melodious luxury of the reft, or to ex- 
prefs things by a proper cadence : for he 
fcarcely finds a verfe that has not this favour- 
ite beauty ; he declares that he could fliiver 
in a hot-houfc when he reads that ' 

** the ground 
*« Burns frore, and cold performs th' efFed of 
iire/* 

and that when Milton bewails his blindnefs 5 
the verfe 

" So thick a drop fcrene has quench'd thefe 
orbs." 

has, he knows not how, fomething that ftrikcs 
him with an obfcure fenfation like that which 
he fancies would be felt from the found of 
.Darknefs. 

. Minim is not fo confident of his rules of 
Judgment as not very eagerly to catch new 
light from the name of the author. He is 
commonly fo prudent as to fpare thofe whom 

he 
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be cannot refift, iinlefS) as will (bmetimes hap« 
pen, he finds the publick combined againft 
them. But a frcfh pretender to feme' he is 
ftrongly inclined to cenfure, 'till his o^n hon^- 
our requires that he commend him. *TiIl he 
knows the fuccefs of a compofition, he in- 
trenches himfelf in general terms ; there are 
fome new thoughts and beautiful paflages, but 
there is likewife much which he would have 
advifed the author to expunge. "He has fevcral 
favourite epithets, of which he has never fet- 
tled the meaning, but which are very commo- 
dJQufly applied to books which he has not read, 
or cannot underftand. One is manly ^ another 
\% dry^ anbthery?/^ and another^/;«zy ; fomc- 
times he difcovers delicacy of ftyle, and fome- 
times meets Wxthjirange exprejftons. 

He is never fo great, or fo happy, as wficn 
a youth of promifmg parts is brought to re- 
ceive his directions for the profecution of \\\^ 
ftudies. He then puts on a very ferious air ; he 
advifes the pupil to read none but the bcfl: Au- 
thors, and, when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to ftudy his beauties, but avoid 
his faultSp and, when he fits down to write, 
D 2 to 
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to confider how his favourite Author would 
think at the prefent time on the prcfent oc- 
cafion. He exhorts him to catch - thofe mo* 
ments when he ^nds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care left 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of 
Nature, He holds Diligence the mother of 
Succefs, yet enjoins .him, with great earneft- 
nefs, not to read more than he can digeft, and 
not to confufe his mind by purfuing ftudics of 
contrary tendencies. He tells him, that every 
-man has his genius, and that Cicero could ne- 
ver be a Poet, The boy retires illuminated, 
reiblves to follow his genius, and to think 
how Milton would have thought y and Minim 
* feafts upon his own beneficence till another 
day brings another Pupil. 
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the worlds that he who has money has 
erery thing. This is not a modem paradox, 
or the tenet of a fmall and obfcure fefl, but 
a perAiafion which appears to have operated 
upoa moft minds in all ages, and which is 
fupported by authorities fo* numerous and fo 
cogent^ that nothing but long experience 
could have given me confidence to queftion 
its truth. 

But Experience is the teft by which all 
the Philofophcrs of the prefent age agree, 
that Speculation muft be tried ; and I may 
be therefore allowed to doubt the power of 
money, fince I have been a long time rich, 
D 3 and 
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and havQ not yet found that riches can make 
me happy. 

My father was a farmer, neither wealthy 
nor indigent, who gave me a better educa- 
tion than was fuitahle to rty birth, becaufe 
my uncle in the city defigned me for his heir, 
and defired that I might be bred a Gentle- 
man. My uncle's wealth was the perpetual 
Aibjeft of converfation in the houfej and 
when any little misfortune befel us, or any 
mortification dejc£led us, my father always 
exhorted me to hoM up my head, for my un- 
cle v/ould never marry. 

My uncle, indeed^ kept his promifc. Hav- 
' ing his mind completely bufied between his 
warchoufe and the 'Change, he felt no tedi- 
oufnefs of life, nor any want of domeftick 
amufqments. When my father died he re- 
ceived me kindly ; but, after a few months, 
finding no great pleafure in the converfation 
of each other, we parted, and he remitted 
me a fmall annuity, on which I lived a quiet 
and ftudious life, without, any wifli to grow 
great by the death of my benefaftor. 

Byr 
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But tho' I never fulFered any malignant 
impatience to take hold on my mind, I could 
not forbear fometimes to imagine to myfelf 
the pleafure of being rich ; and when I read 
of diverfions and magnificence, refolved ta 
try, when time fliould put the trial in my 
power, what pleafure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter fpring of his life, 
when his ruddy cheek and his firm nerves 
promifed him a long and healthy, age, died of 
an apoplexy. His death gave, me neither joy 
nor forrow. He did me good, ^nd I regarded 
him with gratitude ; but I could not pkafe 
him, and therefore could not love him. 

He had the policy of little minds, who 
love to furprize; and having always repre- 
fented his fortune as lefs than it was, had, I 
fuppofey often gratified himfelf with thinking, 
how I -fliould be delighted to find myfelf 
twice as rich as I expefted. My wealth was 
fuch as exceeded all the fchemes of expence 
which I had formed, and I foon began to ex- 
pand my thoughts, and look round for fome 
purchafc of felicity. 

D A. The 
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The moft ftriking effcft of riches is the 
fplendour of drefs, which every man has ob- 
ferved to enforce rcfpeft, and facilitate re- 
ception ; and my firft defire was to be fine. 
I fent for a taylor who was employed by the 
Nobility, and ordered fuch a fuit of doaths 
as I had often looked on with involuntary 
iiibmiffion, and am afhamed to remember 
with what flutters of expe£tation I waited for 
the hour when I fhould ifTue forth in all the 
fplendour of embroidery. The cloaths were 
brought, and for three days I obfetvcd many 
eyes turned towards me as I pafled : but I 
fdt myfelf obftru<5led in the common in- 
tercourfe of civility, by an uneafy confci- 
oufnefs of my new appearance -, as I thought 
myfelf more obferved, I was more anxious 
about my mien and behaviour ; and the mien 
which is formed by care is commordy ridi- 
culous. A (hort time iccuftomed me to my- 
felf, and my drefs was without pain, and 
without pleafure. 

For a little while I tried to be a Rake, 
but I began too late ; and having by nature 
no turn for a Fiolic/c, was in great danger of 

ending 
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ending in a Drunkard. A fever, in which 
not one of my companions paid me a vifit, 
gave me time for reflection. I found that 
there was no great pleafure in breaking win- 
dows and lying in the Round-houfe \ and re- 
folved toaflbciate^io longer with thofe whom, 
tho* I had treated and bailed them, I could 
not m^e friends. 

I THEN changed my meafu^es, kept ruij- 
. ning hories> and had the comfit of feeing 
my name very often in the new. , I had a 
chefnut horfe, the grandfon of Childers^ who' 
won four plates, and ten bye-matches ; and a 
^ bay Filly, who carried off the five years old 
plate, and was expeded to perfonn much 
greater exploits^ when my Groom broke her 
wxnd^ becaufe I happened to catch him fell- 
Mig oats for beer. This happinefs was. foon 
at an end ; there was no pleafure when I lofty 
and when I won I could not much exalt 
• myfelf by the virtue* of my horfc I grew 
afhamed of the company of Jockey Lords^ 
and refolved to fpend no more of ipy time ia 
the Stable^ 
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It tras mow known tint I lud moocj and 
would ipcnd it, and I pofled four moodis in 
the oompajij of A irhirc c ls wfaofe whole bufi- 
ndb was to perfiiade me to build a houie. I 
told diem that I had more room dian I wanted, 
but CDuM not get rid of their importunities. A 
new |Jan was kougbt me every mormng ; till 
at lafi raj confiancy was overpowered, and I 
began to build. The happineis of Building 
lafled but a little while, for though I love to 
fpcndj I hate to be cheated ; and I foon found 
that to build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed in the purfuit of happinefs, 
you fhall hear when I find myfdf difpofed to 
write.' 

lam. Sir, &c. 

Tim. Ranger. 
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npHE natural ptiogrefs of the works of 
•men is from rudenefs to convenience* 
from convenience to elegance, and from ele- 
gance to nicety. 

The firft labour is enforced by neceffit^^ 
The favage finds himfelf incommoded by heat 
and cold, by rain. and wind ; he ftielters him- 
frlf in the hollow of a rock, and learns to 
dis: a cave where there was none before. He 
finds the fun and the wind excluded by the 
thicket, and when the accidents of the chace,. 
or the convenience of pafturagc leads htia 
into more open places, he forms a thicket 
for himfelf, by planting ftakes at proper dif- 
tances, and laying branches from one to an- 
other. 

The next gradation of flcill and induftry 

produces a houfc, clofed vvith doors, a-nd €i~ 

D 6 vided 
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vided by partitions; and apartments are mul- 
tiplied and difpofed according to the various 
degrees of power or invention ; improvement 
fucceeds improvement, as he that is freed froqi 
a greater evil grows impatient of a Ieis> till 
/^eafe in time is advanced to pleafiire. 

The mind fet free from die importunities 
of natural want, gains leifure to go in fearch 
of fuperfluous gratifications, and adds to the 
uies of habitation the delights of profpefi. 
Then begins the reign of fynmietry ; orders 
of architeSure are invented, and one pai:t of 
die edifice is conformed to another, without 
any other reafon than that the eye may not 
be ofiTended. 

The paflage is very fliort from ekganccto 
luxury. lonick and CorintJnan columns are 
foon fucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, 
and petty ornaments, which fhew rather the 
wealth than the tafte of the pofTeflbr. 

Language proceeds, like every thing 
clfe, thro' improvement to degeneracy. The 
rovers who firft take pofleffion of a country, 
kaving not many ideas, and thofe not nicely 

modi^ 
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modified or dilcriminated, were contented if 
by general terms and abrupt fentences they 
could make their thoughts known to one an- 
other ; as life begins to be more regulated, and 
[Mxiperty to become limited, difputes muft be 
decided and daims adjufled ; the difference!; of 
tilings are noted, and diftin£tnefs and propriety 
ofexprcfffidhb^cokneneceflaryJ In time, hap- 
pinefiT and plenty give rife to curiofity, and 
the fclences are cultivated for eafe and pleia- 
fiire i to the arts which are now to be taught, 
ennilation fbon adds the' art of teaching ; and 
the ftudidus and ambitious contend not only 
who fliall think bieft, but who (hall tell their 
thoughts in' the moft pleafing manner* ' 

Then begm the arts pf Rhetorick and 
Poeti^', the regulation of figures, the felec- 
tion of words, the modulation of periods, 
the graces of tranfitfon, the compfication of 
claufes, and all the delicacfes of ftyle and fiib- 
tilties of compofition, ufeful while they ad- 
vance perfpicuity^ and laudable while they in- 
creafe pleafure, but eafy ta be refined by 
needlefs fcrupulofity till they fh^l more epi* 
barrais the writer than affift the reader qt de- 
light him. 

The 
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Thp firft ftate is commonly antecedent to 
ihc pra£tice of writing ; the ignorant effays 
of imperfed di£kion pafs away with the fa- 
vage generation that uttered them. No na* 
lion can trace their language beyond the fe- 
cond period, and even of that it does not of- 
, ten happen that many monuments remain. . 

The fate of AeErtgltJh tongue is like that 
of others. We know nothing of the fcanty 
jargon of our barbarous anceftors, but we have 
fpccimens of our language when it began to 
be adapted to civil and religious purpofes, zhA 
find it fuch as might naturally be expefted, 
artlefs and fimple, unconne6led and concife. 
The writers feem to have defired little mdre 
than to be underftood, and perhaps feldom af- 
pired |:o the praife of pleafmg. Their verfes 
wereconfidered chiefly as memorial, and there- 
fore did not differ from profe but by the mea- 
fure or the rhyme* 

In thb ftate, varied a little according to the 
different purpofes or abilities of writers, our 
language may be faid to have continued to the 
time of Gowerj whom Chaucer calls his maf- 
ter, and who, however obfcured by his fcho- 

Idx'fi 



lar's popularity, feems juftly to claim the 
honour which has been hitherto denied him, 
of fhewing his countrymen that fomething 
more was to be defired, and that Englijh verfe 
might be exalted into poetry. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer^ the 
Englijh writer^ have ftudied elegance, and ad- 
vanced their language, by fucceffive improve- 
ments, to as much harmony as it can eafily 
receive, and as much copioufneifs as human 
knowledge has hitherto required. Thefe ad- 
vances have not been made at all times with 
the fame diligence or the fame fuccefs. Neg- 
ligence has fufpendcd the courfe of improve- 
ment, dr afFeftation turned it afide ; time has 
dapfed with little change, or change has been 
made without amendment. But elegance has^ 
been long kept in view with attention as 
near to conftancy as life permits, till every 
man now endeavours to excel others in ac- 
curacy, or outlhine them in fplendour of ftyle, 
and the danger is, left care fhould too foon 
pafs to affedation. 
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A S nature has made every man defiroiis 
^^ happinefs, I flatter myfelf, that you a 
your readers cannot but feel fome curioiity 
know the fequel of my fiory ; for tho* 
trying the different fchemes of pleafure, I h;i 
yet found nothing in which I could finally 2 
quiefc^ ; yet the narrative of my attempts \i 
not be whoUy without ufe» fmce we alwa 
approach nearer to truth, as we itts£t m( 
and more varieties of error- 

When I had fold my Racers, and put t 
orders of Archite<fture out of my head, r 
next refolution was to be Vifine Genfieman. 
frequented the polite Coffee-houfes, grew a 
quainted with all the men of humour, aj 
gained the right of bowing familiarly to h 
the Nobility. In this new fccne of lifi? n 
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great labour was to learn to laugh. I had 
been ufed to confider laughter as the effoa of 
merriment, but I foon learned that it is one 
of the arts of adulation, and from laughing 
•nly to fhew that I was pleafed, I now began 
to laugh when I wilhed to pleafe. This was 
at firft very difficult. I fometimes heard the 
ftory with dull indifference, and not exalting 
myfelf to merriment by due gradations, burft 
out fuddenly into an aulcward noife which was 
not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the reft of the company, 
and loft the grace of laughing by delay, and 
fometimes when I began at the right time was 
deficient in loudnefs or in length. But by 
diligent imitation of the beft models, I attain^- 
. cd at laft fuch flexibility of muicles, that I 
was always a welcome auditor of a ftory, and 
got the reputation of a good-natured fellow. 

This was fomething ; but much more was 
to be done, that I might be univerially allow- 
ed to be a fine Gentleman. I appeared at 
Court on all publick days \ betted at gaming 
tables, and played at all the routs of eminence. 
I went wcry night to thcOpera, took aFidler 
•f difputed merit under my protection,, be- 
came 
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came the head o£ a mufical fa£Hpn, and had 
fbmetimes Concerts at my own houfe. I 
once thought to have attained the higheft rank 
of elegance, by taking a foreign Singer into 
keeping. But my favourite Fidler contrived 
to be arrefted on the night of a Concert for a 
finer fuit cf cloaths than I had ever prcfumcd 
to wear, and I loft all the fame of Patronage 
by. refufing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to fet for my Pic- 
ture. ' I fpent a whole winter in going from 
Painter to Painter, to befpeak a whole length 
of 'one, and a half length of another 5 I talked 
of nothing but attitudes, draperies, and proper 
lights; took my friends to fee the pifhires 
after every fitting; heard every day of a won- 
'derful performer in crayons and miniature, 
and fent my pidhires to be copied ; was told 
• by the judges that they were not like, and was 
recommended to other Artifts. At length, 
being not able to pleafe my friends I giew 
lefs pleafed myfelf^ and ^t laft refolved to 
think no more, about it^.' 

It was impoffible to live in total idleneft ; 
and wandring about in fearch of fomething to 

do, 
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do, I was invited to a weekly meeting of 

VirtuofoS) and felt myfelf inftantaneoufly feiz-^ 

ed widi an u^iextiDguifiiable .ardour for all 

natural . Curiofiti^. ' X fan from audiion to 

au£iiofi» became a Critic in Shells andFoffil^ 

bought a Hortus Jiccus of ineflimable value, 

and purchafed a fecret art of preferving Infe£ts» 

which made my Golle(S);ion the envy of the o- 

ther Philofophefs. I found this pleafure.minr 

gled with much vtjmmoti^ All the faults of 

my life were for nine.montba circulated thro' 

the town with the moft-a^Wve malignity, be- 

caufe I happened to catch^a Moth of peculiar 

variegation ; and becaufe I once out-bid a}l 

thcLovers of Shells and carried. ofF a Nautilus^ 

it was hinted that the validity of my Uncle's 

Will ougl^t to be difputed. I will pot. deny 

that I was very proud both of the Moth and 

of the SheUy and gratified myfelf with the 

envy of my cpmpanions, perhaps more than 

became a benevolent Being. But in time I 

grew weary of being bated for that which 

pio^uced no advantage, gave my Shells to 

chiVlren that wanted play-things, and fup- 

prdl^^the art of drying Butterflies, becaufe 

I would not tempt Idleneis and Cruelty to 

kill them. 

I NOW 
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I NOW began to feel life tedious^ and wUh- 
«d to ftore myfclf with friends, with whom I 
might grow old in the interchange of bene- 
volence. I had obferved that popularity was 
moft eafily gained by an open table, and there^ 
fore hired a French Cook, fiitniflied my fide- 
board with great magnificence, filled my cellar 
with wines of pompous appellations, bought 
every thing that was dear before it was good, 
and invited all thofe who were moft famous 
for judging of a dinner. In three weeks my 
Cook gave me warning, and, upon enquiry, 
told me that Lord S^utafy^ who dined' with 
tne the day before, had fent him an offer of 
double wages. My pride prevailed, I raifed 
his wages, and invited his Lordfhip to another . 
feaft. I love plain meat, and was therefore 
foon weary of fpreading a table of which I 
could not partake. I found that my guefts 
when they went away, criticifed their enter- 
tainment, arid ccnfured my profufion; my 
Coc^ thought himfelf neceflary, and took 
upon him the dire&ion of the houfe, and I 
could not rid myfelf of flatterers, or break fiom 
flaveryf but by Shutting up my houfe, and de- 
claring my refolution to live in jodgings. 

AFT£a 
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Aftsr all this, tell me, dear Idlir^ what I 
muft do next ; I have health, I have money, 
and hope that I have underftanding, yet, with 
all thefe, I have never yet been able to pafs a 
fingle day which I did not wi(h at an end be- 
fore fun-fet. Tell me, dear Idler ^ what I 
fliall do. I am 

■ Tfour humble Servant, 

Tim, Ranger. 
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nPHE Sequel of Clarendon's Hiftory, at laft 
happily publifhed, is an acceffion to En- 
ffifo Literature equally agreeable to the ad- 
murerft of elegance and the lovers of truth \ 
many doubtful fa£is may now be afcertained, 
and many queftions, ajfter long debate, may 
he determined by decifive authority. He that 
leeords traofa^ons in which himfelf was 
engaged, has not only an opportunity of 
knowing innumerable particulars which efcape 
Xpedators, but has his natural powers ex- 
alted 



aked by A^ ardour which,always riles 
remembrance of our. dwn importance^ a 
which every man is enabled to relate hi 
aiSlipns better than another's. 

The difficulties thro' which this Wo 
llruggled into light, and the delays 
which our hopes have been long mocke 
turally lead the mind to the confiderat 
tlie commonfat^of pofthumous compol 

He who fees himfelf furrounded by 
rers, and whofe vanity is hourly feafted 
all the luxuries of ftudied praife, is eafil 
fuaded that his influence will be extend 
yond his life ; that they who cringe in h 
fence will reverence his memory, .au( 
thofe who are proud to be numbered s 
his friends, will endeavour to vindic; 
choice by zeal for his reputation. 

With hopes like thefe, to the Exe 
of Swift was committed the Hiftory of 1 
years of Queen Jnne^ and to thofe of Pi 
Works which remained unprinted i 
dofet.*The performances of Pope were 
by thofe whom he had perhaps feleftec 
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all mankind as moft likely to piiblKh them ; 
andthe Hiftoryhad likewife peri/hed, had not 
a ftraggUng tranfcript fallen into bufy hands. 

The Papers left in the clofct oiPeirefc fup- 
plkd his heirs with a whole winter's fuel, and 
many of the labours of the learned Biftiop 
Llcjd were confumed in the kitchen of his 

defceiidants. - ' 

Sc ME Works, indeed, have efcaped total 
deftruction, but yet have had reafon to lament 
the fiite of Orphans expofed to the frauds of 
unfaithful Guardians, How Hale would have 
borne the mutilations which his Pleas of the 
Crown have fufFered from the Editor, they 
who know his charadler will eafily conceive. 

THfi original Copy of Burnet's Hiftory, 
tho' promifed to fome publick * Library, has 
been never given; and who then can prove the 
fidelity of the publication, when the authen- 
ticity of Clarendon'^ Hiftory, tho' printed 
With the fanftion of one of the firft Univerfi- 
ties of the World, had not an unexpected 

♦ It would be proper to rcpofite, in fome publick Place, 
the Manufoript of Clarendon, which has not efcaped all fuf* 
' pidon of unfaithful publication. 

manu* 
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xnanufcript been happily difcovered, would* 
with the help of faflious credulity, have been 
l>rought into queftion by the two loweft of all 
human beings, a Scribler for a Party, and a 
Commiffioner of Excife ? 

Vanity is often no lefs mifchievous thai* 
negligence or difhonefty. He that poflefles a 
valuable Manufcript, hopes to raife. its efteeni 
by concealment, and delights in the diftinflion 
which he imagines himfelf to obtain by keep- 
ing the key of a treafure which he neither ufes 
nor imparts. From him it falls to fome o- 
ther owner, lefs vain but more negligent, who 
confiders it as ufelefs lumber, and rids himfelf 
of the incumbrance. 

Yet there are fome works which the Au- 
thors muft confign unpubliflied to pofterity, 
however uncertain be the event, however 
hopelefs be the truft. He that writes, the 
hiftory of his own times, if he adheres. fteadi- 
ly to truth, will write that which his own 
times will not eafily endure. He muft be 
content to repofite his bode till all private ptf- 
fions fhall ceafcj and love and hatred giv^ way 
to curiofity. 

But 
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But many leave the labour of half their 
life to their executors and to chance, becaufe 
ffiey will not fend them abroad unfinifhed, 
and are un^le to finifh them, having pre* 
Icribecl to themielves fuch a degree of exad- 
neft as human diligence fcarcdy can attain. 
Utydf lays Bitrmty £dnot lay out his learning 
wiib the fame diligence as he laid it in. He 
was always hefitating and enquiring, railing 
dgedions and removing them, and waiting 
for clearer light and fuller difcovery. Baker^ 
after many years paft in Biography, left his 
manuicripts to be buried in a library, becaufe 
that was imperfed which could never be 
perfcAed. 

Of thefe learned men let thofe who afpire 
to the lame praife, imitate the diligence and 
avoid die icrupulofity. Let it be always re* 
me mb ered that life is fhort, that knowledge is 
endlds, and that many doubts dcferve not to 
be cleared. Let thofe whom nature and fhidy 
have qualified to teach mankind, tell us what 
they have leambd while they arc yet able to 
tcH it, and thift' their reputation only to 
themfelves.' 

V0L.JL E N<>66. 
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■^TO complaint is more frequently repeal 
among the learned, than th^t of t 
t^e made by time among the labours of A 
tiquity. Of thofe who once filled the civilis 
world with their renown nothing is now ] 
but their names, which are left only to raife < 
lires that never can be fatisfied, and ibri;* 
which never can be comforted* 

Had all the writings of the ancients.^ 
faithfully delivered down from age tp ag^, 1 
the Alexandrian library been fpared, apc| \ 
P^/tf//»^repofitories remained unimpaired»h 
much, might we .have known of which we 
now doomed to be ignorant; how many labc 
ous enquiries, and dark conje£lures> ho\¥ m: 
collations of bro|^e;n hints an4 mutilate4.pai 
ges might haye;been (pared. Wefliould ;h 
known the Suceffions of Princes, theJR^evQk 
ons of Empire, the Actions of the Great, : 

. Opini 



Opirfions of tlite Wife, the Laws and Conftitu - 
tions of every State, and the Arts by which pub* 
lie Grandeur and Happinefs^are acquired and 
prefcFved. We (hould have traced the.pr<^e& 
of Life, feen Colonies from di&ant'r^ionstak^ 
pofleffion of EuropHin deferts, and troopsfnf 
Savages fettled into Communities by theddUic 
of keeping what they had acquired ; we fhoold 
have traced the gradations of civility, and tra;- 
veiled upward to the original of things by the 
lightof Hiftory,ttU in remotertimes ithadglira- 
xnered in.fable^and at l^ft funk into darknefe. \ 

If ^e works, of iyiagination had been lefe 
diminifbed. It is likely that all future times 
might have been fupplied with inexhauftiblc 
;unufement by the fi<3:ions of Antiquity. The 
Tragedies of Sophocles aud Euripides .would 
have {hftwnall the ftro^gcx paffions in all thcij* 
Jiveriities, and the Comedies of Mcnanda- 
would have /urniihed all the maxims of do- 
meftic life. Nothing would have been n?gef- 
fary to moral wifdom but to have ftudied thefc 
great Mifters, whofe knowflcdgc would Have 
gttided doubt, and whofe authority would havt 
iiknced cavils* 

E 2 SircH 
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Such are die diougbfis thae rife in'eVeqr 
Student^ when his citriofity is eluded, and his 
ftairthes^aie fniftrated ; yet it may perhaps be 
dtoubfeed;^ whether •t>ur complaints are not 
fometim cs inconfid^ate, and whether we do 
not imagine more evil than we feel. Of die 
AncientSy enough temjtins to excite our emu* 
ladon, and dired our endeavours. Many of 
dife^wodcs'which time has left us, we know to 
have been thofe diat were moft efteemed, and 
which Antiquity itfelf conildered as Models ; 
ib tha( likvihg the Originals, we may without 
miich rcfgret lofe the imitations. The obfiru* 
nty wHoi die want of contemporary writers 
often ' produces, only darkens Angle paflages, 
and dibfe commonly of flight importance. The 
general tendency of every piece may be 
known, and tho' that diligence defenres praife 
which leaves nothing unexamined, yet its mif- 
carriages are not much to be lamented ; for 
the nioSt ufeful truths are always univerfal, and 
ulMennefted widi accidents and cuftonis. 

Such is the general confpiracy of human 

nature againft contempotary merit, that if we 

had inherited from Antiquity enough to afford 

em^oyment for die bborious, and amufement 

• for 
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for the idle) J know not what room would have 
been left for modern genius or modern ii^duC- 
try; almoft every fubje&wouIcihairebQtnpre^ 
occupied, and every ftyle would haye^beeA fix^ 
ed by. a precedent fro^i which few would have 
ventured to depart. Every writer would bav« 
had a rival, whofe fuperiority was already ac-i 
knowledged, and to whofe hmt his work 
would, even before it was feen, be marked 
outfor a facrifice. 

We lee how little the united experience ^ 
mankind have been able to add to the herok: 
charaders difplayed hy Hoaw^ and how Urff. 
inddents the fertile imagination of modertk 
ii^^haa yet piaoduced, which may not be 
found in the lUad zrA Odjfffh* It is Hkely,^' 
dm if all the works of the Athenian Philofo-^ 
phers bad been extant, Malbranche and Loch, 
would have been condemned to be iilent read- 
erB of the ancient MetaphyHcians i and it i> 
apparent, that if the old writers had all rema^* 
cd, the Idler could not have written a difqui* 
fidoaoiitbelgfst 
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TN the obfervations which you have made 

on the various opinions and piirfuits of 

mankind, you muft often, in literary' conver- 

baDKt&{^\v€ met with men who coiifiderDiA: 

Aptftioipiis the great enemy of the intdle£l ; 

and'maintaiit, that in proportion as the ftu- 

dcnti -Joeeps himTelf within the bounds of a 

fettled' ^an, he will more certainly advaxicd 

in-feiente. 

.. .->>!. .,)-•■. . . • ' , ■ 

^lUj^opinion is, perhaps, generally true j^ 

yet^ w]^en we contemplate the inquifitive na- 
tuje pf , the iiuman mind, and its perpetual 
impatience 6^ all reftraint, it may be doubt- 
ed wnether the faculties may not be contract- 
ed by confining the attention ; and whether 
it may riot fometimes be proper to rifque the 
certainty of little for the chance of much. 
,-' 'i' Acqui- 
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Acquifitions of knowledge, like blazes of ge^ 
nius, are often fertuitous. Thofe who had 
propofed to themfelves a methodical .courfe of 
readings IJghtby accident on a new book, * 
which feizes their thoughts iand Jcindles their 
curiofity, and opens an unexpe£):ed profpefl, 
to which, the way which they had prefcribed 
to . themfelves would never have conducted 
them. 

To inforce^ and illuftrate my itieamng; I 
have fent you a Journal of three days em{doy« 
ment, found among the papers of a late inti* 
mate acquaintance; who> as will plainly ap. 
pear, was a man of vafl defigns, and of vift 
perfcMrmances, tlio' he (bm^imes defigned one 
thiqg and pufornied another. I 3II0W th^t 
i^^piSfatw^s inimitable produAions of this 
kind may well difcourage all fubfequent Jour- 
nalifts ; but as the fubjeA of thia is difierent 
from that o^ any which the Spe£fator has given 
i&, I leave !t to you to publifh or fupprefs it. 

** Mem. The following three days I pro- 

po(e to give up to reading ; and intend, after 

all the delays which have obtruded themfelves 

i^Km me^ to finifb myEJfay on the Extent of 

£ 4 the 
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tbf Mental Powers j to revifc my Treatife &n 
Logick ; ' to begin the Epick which I hsive 
long projeded ; to proceed in my perufal of ihe 
Serif tures with Groiius^sCmmeHt ;. and at my^ 
lejiure to'regale niy&lFwith the works of Oaf- 
iidb, ancient and modem, and to fiqiih n^ 
Ode U JJironomy. 

* ^* M9ndii3\'\ Designed to rife at fix, but, 
by my fenraht's lazinefs^ my fire was not li^Ht* 
,cd b^re .eight, when I dropped intcf a iltmi- 
ber that lafted till nine ; at which time.I roJe, 
and, after breakfaft, at ten fat down to.ftudy, 
ffopofing to begin upon my EJfay \ but find- 

. i^g occafion to confult a pai&ge kiJPliftay w^ 
abforbed in the peru&l of the RefuUick ilU 
twelve. I had negleded to forbid company, 
9|nd. now enters Tom Cen'elefs^ who, after b^f 

. an hour's chat, infifted upcm my going wi^ 
him to enjoy an abfurd charader, th^t he had 
appointed, by an advertifement, to meet, him 
at a particular cofiee-Jioufe. After nets had 
for fome time entertained ourfelves with him, 
we Tallied out, defigning each to rep»r ia his 
home ; but, as it fell out, coming up in the 
ftreet to a man, whofe fteel by his fide declar- 
ed him*a butcher, we ovcrhe»rd:him*opening 

* . ' • ' an 
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an Addxtfr to a genteelUh fort of young tadj^ 
whom he walked with : ** Mifs» Tho' your 
^ father is mafler of a coal-lighter, and yo\i 
<< will be a great fortune» 'tis true; yetlwift 
^ Imay be cut into quarters if it is not onlj^ 
*< Love» and not Lucre of Gain^ that is mj 
'* motive for ofiering terms of marriage*'' A^ 
this Lover proceeded in his fpeech, he jnifled 
us the length of three ftreets, in admiration ft 
die unlimited power of the tender pafliof2» 
that could fisften even the heart of a butcher^ 
We then adjourned to a tavern> and froai 
thence to one of the publick gardens9 where 
I was regaled widi a moft amufing variety of 
men pofleffing great t^ents, fo difcoloiuxd by 
afie&uion, that diey only made them emi> 
oently Tidicuknis $ ihallow things, who, by 
continual dtffipation, had annihSated the few 
ideas nature had given them, and yet were 
celebrated for wonderful pretty Gentlemen. 
Young Ladies exfoHed for their Wit, becaufe 
diey were handfome ; illiterate empty women 
as well as men, in high life, admired for their 
Knowledge, from their being refblutety pofi- 
live ; and women of real underftanding fb far 
from pleafing die polite million, that diey 
£ 5 fri^b£- 



frightened them away, and were left folitary. 
When we quitted this entertaining fcene, Tm 
Tprefled me, irrefiftibljr, to fup with him, ] 
Yeached hohie at twelve, and theh refleftectj 
Ihat tho* indeed Ihni^hf remarking varioiii 
tharaders, improved ntyinfight into human 
nature, yet ftill Ihad'heglefted the ftudies 
propofed, and accordingly took up my Tred- 
ti/i on LegU'i, to give it the intended rcviiki, 
but found my.fpirits too much agitated, anS 
could not forbear a few fatyrical lines, under 
the title of The Evening's Walk. 

** Tuejday.'] At breakfaft, feeing my Ode U 
Ajfronomy lying on my defk, I was ftruck 
with a. train of ideas, that I thought might 
contribute to its improvement. . I immedi- 
ately rur^gmy bell to forbid all vifitants, when 
my fervant opened the door,' with, "^JSir, Mr. 
** Jeffry Gape.** My cup dropped out of onjc 
hand, and my poem out of the other. I could 
fcarce a(k him to fit % he told me he was go- 
ing to walk, but as therp was a likelihood of 
rain, he. would fit with me ; he faid he in- 
. tended at firft to have called at Mr. Vacanf^y 
-but ashjp had not feen me a great while, he 
did .not mind coming out of his way to wait 

on 
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en me; I iftade him a 'bow, but thanks for 
the favQur fhick in my throat : I alked him 
if he had tM*n to the coffec-houfe. He re- 
plied two hours. 

*' Under the oppreffion of this dull inter- 
ruption, I fat. looking wiihfully at the clock ; 
for which, to increafe my fatisfadion, I had 
cbofen the infcription. Art is long and Life is. 
Jb9rt\ exchanging queftions and anfwers at 
long intervals, and not without fome hints 
that the weather-gkfs promifed fair weather. 
At half an hour after three he told me he 
would trcfpafi on me for a dinner, and defircd 
me to fend to his houfe for a bundle of pa- 
pers, about indofing a common u|X)n his ef« 
tate, wbicU he would read to me in the even-: 
ing. ;{ decided jmyfcli^ bufy, and Mr. Gap€ 
went away. , , 

" HAViNO'dihed, to compofe my chagria 
I took up VirgiJ, and fcveral other Clafficks, 
but o6uld not cahn my mi-hd, or proceed ir^t 
my icbtlhQ. At about five I laid'my Ivand on 
a Bible jthat layion my table, at firA with 
cddntifs and'iaienftbility ; but was impercep-^ 
tibly eiq^aged in a clofe attentioa: ta its fub^ 
E 6 ILmQ; 
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lime fnorality, and fdt my beart ek^ded bj^ 
warm philanthropy, and exalted to dimity. ^« 
fentiment : I then cenfured my too fftsdt'fA^ 
licitude, and my difguft conceivied tX my j|c>») 
quaintance, who had been fo iar from defign^ 
ing to oiFend, dii&t he only meant to flusw^ 
kindriefs and refpedl. In this ftraih of mlml 
I wrote Jn EJfay on Benevolence^ and ^ EUgf ' 
enfuhlunary Difappointments. When I had fi* 
niflied thefe, at eleven, I fupped, and recoUefi* 
ed how little I had adhered to my plan, and 
almoft queftioned the poffibility of purfuihg 
any fettled and uniform defigh ; however, I 
wa3 not fo far perfuaded of the truth of thefe 
fuggef^jon$, but that I refolved to try once 
more at my fcheme« As I obferved Ae moon 
fhining thro' my window, from a cahn and 
bright. A:y fpangled witih inmrnierable ftais, I 
indulged a pleafing meditation on the Qslendid 
fcene, and finiihed my Ode to jfflr$nmj^ 

<< fTednefdaj.] Ross at feven, and em- 
ployed three hours in perufid of the Scrtftunp 
widi Grotitm^s Conment i and after breakfaft 
fell into meditation coixcemii^ my.pnojeAed 
Epidt i aiid 'being in fome doid»t as to the 
partkuharlh^ )»f foiM Heioes, v^iiom I pro* 

pofed 
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fcM' tO'O^rate^ I confulted Boyle asd Mo^ 
rtri^uAyna engaged two hours in examining 
?antaiJiyesan4chara&erS) but then reiblved 
to go:lo my emi^yment. .When I was ieated 
at mjr deflc, and began to feel the glowing fuc- 
ndBtam^ poetical ideaa^ my iervant broug^ 
me a letter from a Lawyer, requiring my in- . 
ftant attendance at Grafs hm for half an hour. 
I went full of vexation, and was involved in 
bufinefs till eight at night ; and dien, beii^ 
too much fiaigued to ftudy, fupped, and went 
tobed,** 

He&b my friend's Journal concludes, which 
perhaps is pretty much a pifhue of die man- 
ner in which many profecute their ftudies. I 
therefore reiblved to fend it you, imagining, 
diat if you think it worthy of appearing in 
your Paper, fome of your Readers may receive 
entertainment by recognizing a refemUance 
between my friend's conduft and their own. 
It muft be left to the A£jrr accurately to afcer^ 
tain the profier methods of advancing in file- 
rature i but diis one pofition,, deducibli^ fiooA 
what has been iaid abote, magr> Ithiidc^ be* 
leaibnaUy aflerted, that he who finds himfelf 
ftnu^gly attrafied to aiiy partkuIaK.IM7> t>w^ 



It rhzf^tLpp^tdheint of his prbp6j^l{:lb;^jl9^ 
if it is not trifling of vicious, haS better troii- 
tinui? iiis application tb it, fihce it' is'Bb'^ 
tfl^l he .will, with niuMi more elfe ini exj^ 
attl6n, 'dtfdm tiiatii^lcbawann ihdinj^ih 
fcihu6ie^>?tt'iot{Jurfucr,' than tfiat iat VWcK 
aprdSribc^Ikwconfip^Is tim to toil*; ' *'• 
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A itlOKG the ftudies which have.eXer- 
^^ ctfeA tKe. ingenious and the learned* for 
moft' than three cetitirfies^ none has beeii ni<>re 
diii^^tiy. or ikore fucb^fifully cultivated thart 
the%('bT,Trdnflatfeni liy which the impfediw 
mehtswhicn bar the way to fcience jjre, ii|; 
fomp meafure, r^^mpved^ and the multiplicity 
-^ *-- -'-^ --^'es feobies lefs incommodious. 



■ *Or fersry ether kiiMt of writing' ^<t ancf- 
^nt^'tidvyiii]rt»'4nodelS'Whichi allfucceeding 
agei haW'ii^iiboied to imicafie f but Tranfla- 

• tioa 
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tion may juftly be daim^d by the modems as 
their own. - In Jhe firft ages of the worid irt- 
firu£i:Ion was commonly oral and learning tra- 
dition^I^ and what was not written could not 
be tiraiiflated: When alphabcftical writing m^de 
the conveyance of opinions and the tranfqiif- 
fion of events more eafy and certain, literature 
did not ilouriih in more than one country at 
once, or diflant nations had little commerce 
with each oth/^^ and thofe few whom curiofity 
fent abroad in queft of improvement, delivered 
their acquiAtjons in their own, manner, defl- 
rous perhaps to Ue conHdered as the inventors 
of that which they had learned from others. 

The Greiis' for a time trayelled into Egypt^ 
but diey tranilated no books from the Egyptidn 
language.; and when the Macedonians had o- 
i^erthrown the Empire of Perfiay the countries 
that became fubjed to Grecian dominion ftu- 
died only the Grecian literature. The books 
of the conquered nations, if they had any a- 
mong them, funk into oblivion ; Greece con* 
fidercd hcrfelf asthe Miftrefs if not as the Pa- 
rent of Arts, her language contained all that 
was fupjx)fed to be known, and, except the 
facred Writings of the Old Teftament, I 

know 
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kfiowiu^ that the Library oP-JBexn^ria tii^ 
qptibd any thfaig from a foreigii tdngoe. ' 

Th£ Rmans conkSE^. themfttyes die ichb* 
Urs of the Gfetks^ and do not appear to have 
expeded, what has fince bapp^ol, thai ^ 
ignorance of fucceedii^ agea would prefisr 
diem to then' teachers. Eveigr man who ui 
R^me afpired to the praiie of lileratiire,tfaolig^ 
it neceflary to learn Greeks and had no need 
of verfions when they .could ftudy the origi-t 
nals. Tranfiation^ hoiyev'er^ was not wbolty 
neglefted. Dfamatick poen^ coidd be under- 
ftood by the people in no language but their 
own, and the Romans were fometimes enter<- 
tained with the Tragedies of £cfn^i&r and 
dieComedies of Meiumder. Other works weie 
fometimes attempted ; in an old Scholtaft these 
is mention of a Latin IHady and we have not 
wholly \i& Ttdl/s verfion of the Poem of Ara^ 
tus $ but it does not appear that any man 
grew eminent by interpreting another, and 
perhaps it was more frequent to tranflate for 
exercife or amufisment, than for feme. 

The Arabs were the firft nation who felt 
the ardour of Tranllation i when they had 

fubdued 
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Cibdiied ibe 990an provincei cf the Gr/«i 
Empire, they found tkekr capdTts wifer thaa 
theoifelvei^ and made, hafte to relieve their 
wants b]F impartml knoarledge. They difoovcr- 
ed that many nug^ grow wife by die labour dP 
afewy and that nuprovements might be made 
with fpeed, when they had the knofdedge of 
Conner ages ia their own language. They 
tbevefore jnade haAe toiay hold on Medicine 
^md- Philofepky» and .turned their chief au» 
AanmtojhMei. Whedier thc^ attempted 
the Poets is* not known ; their literary zeal 
was vehement, but it was fhort, and probably 
expired before Aey had time to add the arts 

of elegance to diofe c^neceffity. 
■■ . J '. ■■ j . . / " 

THi|.ftudy of ancient literature was inter- 
rupted in £«r^/ by the irruption of thenorthr 
cm nations, who fubverted the R»man Em- 
pire, and ereded new kingdoms with new 
languages. It is not flrange, that fuditxuifu* 
Gonihould fu^nd literary attention^ thofe 
vdio loft, and thofe who gained dominion, had 
immediate difficulties to encounter and imme« 
diate miferies to redrefi, and had little leifure, 
amidft the violence of war, the trepidation of 
fligliti the diftrefiss of forced migration, or the 

tumulta 



4iimuIts'c>riuiiiBttledc(snqi]dH.4o ebquire'dtir 
fpeculativetnith, to enjoy the amurement of 
imagiflaiy adventure, /to kno«^'tlie'kift6ty>^f 
former agcsj ;orAudj^lh&b(r«lit»i6f' suiy 'OdWr 
ilives. < But iM^fibiief ihndtii^ tih^tf^of"^^ 
aion fuhk-iiito order, ihatvleluiiiiig begtiit a- 
gain tri'ikrarijai' ia-die'calnfi o<? peace* t Wh«n 
'life land pofieflohs were'iecuve, convenience 
:and:i»^6yment were'-fooii ToUghe, leamii% 
•was', fbimd the hightft'-gradlK^Raoii- of t^^ . 
liAiHid, xflnd TiuftAation becamewoAjs of Ac 
means by which it was iinpairted.i - • • • ' 

■ . At Jaft, by a concurarence of maiiy oiuiefi, 
the European yrorld ms rouz^ fi:f>q:i jt^ik- 
thargy j thofe arts which had been long^ ob- 
fturely ftudfea lA^tbe^'^Ioottf rf ihcinaSeries 
became th* ^^nefal feVourites of ^ah&kS.; 
every natron vied with its neighbour for the 
prize of learning ; the epidemical emulation 
"j^Jtead'from foutH to north, and Curiofity and 
-Tran^ation founS their way to^Briiain. 



■■■'■■■ ■ •■■■■-•-.--=•■•" KH9. 
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UTE that reviews the progrels of EngU/k 
Literature, will find that Tranflation 
was very eaily cultivated among us, but' that 
ibme principles, eidicr^viHbolly enoneous-or too 
far extended, hindered our fuccefs from b^ing 
always equal .to our diligence. 

CAauc£R, who is generally confidered as 
the Father of oiir Poetry, has left a Verfion of 
Butius Bnth€C$mfirtsof Phikffpbyy the bOob 
which feems to have been the fiivourite of thd 
middle ages, which had been tranflated into 
Saxon by King Alfred^ and ill uftrated with a 
copious Comment afcribed to Aquinas. It may 
be iiippofed that Ckauctr would apply more 
than common attention to an Author of fp 
much celebrity, yet has attempted nothing 
higher than a verfion ftn6tly literal, and has 
degraded the poetical parts to profe, that the 
conftraint of verfification might not obftrud 
his zeal for fidelity. 

Caxton 
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Caxton taught us Typogiapby about the 
year 1490. The firft book printed in Englifi, 
was a tranflation. CjiV/m was both Ae Trans- 
lator and Printer of the Deftruccim of Troye^ 
a book which, in that infancy of learning, was 
confidered. as the beft account of the fabukiis 
figcsf.andwhidi^tfao' now driven out iof notice 
by Authors of no greater ufc or value, ffill 
continued to be read in Caximfs Et^H/itoAt 
beginning of the prefent century. 

Caxton proceeded as he beg^^ an^ ex-. 
cept the Poems of Gower and Cbauar^ printed.: 
nodiii^but Tranilations fiooi the Frinfbj'itkv 
which the original is fo fcrupuloufly fbUow«b. 
that they afibrd us little knowledge of om^pwbbi 
language; tho^ the words are EngMfi dM. 
phrafe is:fbreign. .... 

As Learning advanced, new works were 
adopted into our language, but I think widi ' 
little improvement of the art of TraniIattoo» 
tho' foreign nations and other languages of* 
fered us models of a better method |» tJQl is 
die age of Elizateth we began to find that, 
greater liberty was neceiOary to elegance, and 
that elegance was neceflary to genersd recqi- 
f tioni 
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tion ; fome eflays Were then made upon the 
iidimm Poets which defianre the praife aiid gra* 
titiideof poAecity; 

But the old pradke was not Tuddenly for- 
laken % H$lkmd filled the natioii widi literal 
Tfa nl b tion ,auid> what is jecmoie ftniilge, the 
iamecxaAnels was obftimtely praAireci in' the 
vetfigna^r the Poets. Thb aMiud labour of 
confbuing into rhyme was coiiAtekuuiced b^ 
7«fcg^in his verfion ofHiraai and whether 
it lie Aac more men have learning than gjB- 
Bias,<Mr diattfae endeavour^' of that time were 
BOie dinfled towards knowledge than deli^t» 
die acc ur ac y of John/on found more imitatofi , 
ten dKdeganceof /27/r/Z7jiri mdMofySinufys^ 
and IMday confined themfdves to the toil of 
rendering line for line, not indeed with equal 
felicity, for May and Sandji were Poets, and 
lUiday only a Icholar and a critick. 

Feltham appears to confider it as die e- 
flaUiflied kw of Poetical Tranflation, that 
the lines fliould be neither more nor fewer 
dan.dKife of the original, and fo long had this 
prejudice prevailed, that Denbam praifes Fan* 
JiMf% veifion of Guarini as the example of a 

ntuD 
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new and noUt way^ as the firft atteinpf to 
break the boundaries of cuftom and aflert the 
natural freedom of the Muie» 

~ iN'.the genehd eRnilation of wit and genius 
i«vhk h the fe^i^^^the Reftoration (iroduc- 
^,(fhe P^etelhbok off Aeir cc^nftrdnt, and 
e^ihfidktvd TiSahila^bii^ as no longer confined 
to iervile dofene^s. But reformation is fddtmi 
the work of pure virtue or unaffifted reafon. 
'Tranflation was improved more< by accident 
Aan ccHtvidiOit. The Writers of the fbrc- 
gOiirfg age had at let^ lekming equal to. thdr 
igenius, - and being-ofteii more atle to>eK{d2rrn 
the fentiments orilluftrate the allufions of the 
«Ancient$, than to exhibit their graces and 
transfuie their fpirit, were perhaps willing 
femetimes to conceal their want of Poetry by 
^ofufion of Literature, Und therefone tranflat- 
ed. literally, that their fidelity might £heltcr 
their infip;dity or harfhnefs. The Wits of 
CharU$*z time had feldom more than flight 
'and fiiperficial views, arid their care was to 
hide their want of leartiihg behind- tfe't^loui^ 
of a giy imagination; they thercfoi'c'tfTAflatcii 
dVirays with freedom, fometlmes with licenn 
tioufnefs, and perhaps icxpcded that their 

readers 
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readers (hould accept fpritelinefs for know- 
ledge, and conflder ignor^ce and "y'ftalfff ^ 
the impatience iand negligence of a mind too 
rapid to fti^ at difficulties, anff too elevated to 
defcend to minutenefs.^ ^^ ^_ 

the Writer, and ntora dsUgfatfiil cq tii« feea4- 
er; and there is no wpnder if cafe and pleafiire 
have found their advocates. The paraphraf- 
tic liHeirtiea havq been almoft ualverfally ad- 
niitted, and Sherioum^ whofip V;arning was e« 
minent and who had no i^^cd pf any cxcufe 
to pais flightly civer'obfcurities,. is the only 
Writer who in later times has attempted to 
juftify or revive the ancient fevcrity. 

THEBlE'isundcfubtedly a mean to be ob- 
ferved. " t>fyieit faw very early that felofenefs 
bdR; prcferved arf Author's fcnfe,'and that free- 
dom bed exhibited his fpirit; he therefore will 
defervc . tl^c higheft praife who can give a re- 
prefeqtaii^n at once faithful and pleaiiB§,> v^o 
^api.cc^vey .the lame thoughts .wkh tfae.'&me 
gracjes^ ai^ wfap when: h^ jtranfl^a changes 
nothing but the language. 
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/T g^Mft cscile tiie nalignkf of ft more 
fuimeipitt daft of i«Mien^ thin the irfcof h^ 
words. 

s 

If an Audior be fuppofed to involve his 
thoughts in voluntary obfcuxitjri and to ob» 
ftmft, bj unneceflaxy difficulties, a mind ea- 
ger in purfuit of truth ; if he writes not to 
make others learned, but to boaft the learn- 
ing which he pdlefles faimfelf, and wiihes to 
be admired rather than underflood, he ooun- 
cera^ the firft end of writing and juft]y fuf- 
fers the utmoil: feverity of cenfure, or the 
more affliSive feverity of negleA. 

But words are only hard to thofe who do 
not undeiAand^ them, and the Critick ought 
always toencjuire, whether he is incornmodied 
by the fault of the Writer, or by his own. 

Ever V Author does not write for every Rea- 
der j many queftioins are fuch as the Uliterate 

part 
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l»it of mankiml can kave neither intereft nor 
pleafure in difcuffing, sumI which therefore it 
would be an ufeleis endeavour to level with 
coauaon tniadsy b]^,tirefoine circumiocutioM 
or laborious explanations ; and many Aibjedp 
of general ufe mzj be treated in a different 
nuumcTy 418 the book is intended fix the learned 
or the ignorant*"Diffufipn and expfieafiipn are 
necseflsuy to tjlie inftrudion pf thofe who, being 
neidier able nor accuftomed to think for them- 
ielves, can learn only what is exprefsly taught"; 
but they who can fbmi parallels, difcover con- 
fequences, and multiply concluTions, are beft 
pleafed with involution of argument aiid conx- 
preflion of thought ; they defire only to receive 
the feeds of knowledge which they may branch 
out by their own power, to have the vay to 
truth pointed out i«hich they caji then follcM^ 
i^thout a guide. 

Thb Guardian direAs one of his pupils ft 
thimi with the wife^ but Jpeak uith the vulgar. 
This is a precept fpecious enough. But not al- 
ways pniAicable. Difference of thoughts will 
produce difference of language. He that thinks 
widi more extent than another will want words 
of laiger meaning i he that thinks with more 

Vox. II, ., F fubiilty 



Ibbtftty ir»11.fe^f<>r teAnS of indfe^hfeedirdri*- 
ihination; and <where -is Ac wonder, fiacc 
fitPCMfd^ are'but-the Jma^es^of thmgsr, that hb 
urtib nevir knew the* originals (hbuld hot 
ftnoW^the cdpies ? ' • • ' 

.. . , Yjet. vanity ij^ia^ i i$^ tp find/^^l^ Bny 
jisyhere rather than in ourfehfes. He* that reads 
..i^md. groves nq^.^afef^^ii^dom iuii^ed^ his own 
.<ieficiency ; but complains of hard words and 
obfcure fentences, and jifks why books are 
ly^itten which caiyiot be underftood. . . : 

Among the hard words which are no lon- 
ger to be ufed, it has been long the cuftqm to 
jiumber terms of art. £very man ^fzys Sivifi) 
^is more able to explain the fubjeSf of an art 
'than its' prof ejffors ;* d farmer will you^ in two 
Chords J that he has 6roken%is leg -^ hut a Sur- 
geon, after a long difcourfe^JBalt leave you as ig" 
sfiorant as you were before. "This, could only have 
b^n faid by fuch. ^ exa6t obferver 'o£ life^ in 
gratification of malignity, or in^xftetfitationiof 
'acyutenefs. Every : h^uir produ<ies JnAstficea t>f 
the neceflity.of terms- of art.-r Maitkiiid' could 
J never co^fpire in unif(»rmr )v&&ation:; ^it is 
. ii6t but by necei&ty ifaat every feience and 
: .II . V , «vcry 
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<^^rjr trade nas'^ts peculiar language. They 
thit <Sintertt"tfiemfelv6s with general ideas niiiy 
reft in general ternis ; but thofc whofo fliidies 
or employments force them upon cloior iii- 
fpedlion, mlift have fianies for particular piir^s, 
and words jjy which they may exprcfs. varicjus 
modes' 6f combination, uich ^s none but thc.m- 
feh'cs have bccafiou to confiJcr. 

Artists are . indeed, fomcflimcs ready m 
fuppofe that none .can be ftrangers to worcjs 
to whkrh theijifclg/es are familiar^ talk to f^i 
incidentfJ en<juir.er as they talk/ to* one. a/^q- 
ther,^ and makp their .jcrjow} edge ridiculous h}^ 
injudicious pbtruflon. ^ An art cannot' be 
taught but by it§ proper terms, but it is 'not 
alwa}^ neceffary ^to toa{;h the art. . 

■ That- the vUkar ^xprefs .their thoughts 
'"de&rly is far from' true ; and wh^t perlpicuity 
^"citiit fouAa^nHipiig'them proceeds not from 

theeaUilcfs of their. language, but the fhal- 
loWnefsot^'ttfeif' iKbughts. He that fees a 
*- buifdii^g tis a common fpc<5latoi;^ contents him- 
Wwlth i^Hting that it is gfc?4 or little, mean 
' irtip'fpre'ndirf, l&itjr'dr ToW j. all ,tick words arc 

■ iiitclKglble sfiid'.tomihoh, but Aey convey no 

•'''■• F 2 ' ' diftina 
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diftind or limited ideas ; if he attempts, 
without the tenns of architedurey to ddinei- 
;ae the parts, or enumerate the ornanMR^ 
his narration at once becomes unintdli^ble. 
The terms, indeed, generally difpfeafe^ be- 
qiufc they are underAopd_by few; but tfay 
are little underftood only becaufe few, diat 
look tipon an edifice, examine its fflltt^jnftr 
analyfe its columns into dieir members. ^^ 

' The ftate of evWy other art is the famei 
as it is curforily (urveyed or accurately' cxa- 
wkintdy different forms of exprefBon become 
proper. In Morality it is one diing to diibtitt 

"the liiceties of the cafuift, and another to ^- 

^ ■ . ■ _ ■^ • -ii ■•■» 

'relft'the pra£Hce of common life. In Agri- 
culture, he that inftruAs die fumer toplw^ 

' aiid fow, may convey his notions without ^e 
■words which he would find neceflary.in a- 

\^ainmg to Philofophers the procefs of vege- 
tation ; aiidif he, who has nothing to do but 
to be honeft by the ihorteftway, will pefplex 
his mind with fubtile ipeculationf ,; .or ^^be 
whofe tafic is to reap and thrafh wittnot be 
contented, without examioiiig the ^ojii^ipn 
^f the /bed anl ctrcujiitim of the fiip»«d)ejffi- 

, ten )yhom /e^.ih^l^sw^ f^iWfM^ 
io be blamed, th^ itinould ibmetimes hstpjfen 

that diey are read in vain. 
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\i.CK SjiJFTEJt was born inCheepfidi^ 
iuid.having.faflcd reputably thra'^allche 
dafib of St. P^tf/s fchpoly has been for fome 
years a'Student in the Temple.. He is of opi-- 
hion ^t intenfe application dulls the facul- 
Hcs, and thinks itneceflary to temper the je- 
ijiOTtjrof 'the Law by books that engage the 
inujf^'^iit'do' not' &tigue iti He hais ther^ore 
oakde a copioys colleftion of Plays, Po^ms^ 

' ^id Romances, to which he has recourie 
when he foicies himfelf tired with Statutes 
and Reports, and he feldom enquires very 

. mcdy vbed^ei' he is weary or idle. 

* ^^'Drcirbas received from his favourite Au« 

'Bibrs very ftrong impreffions of a country life ; 

^ and tiio^ his furtheft excurfions have been to 

'^Gmmvicb on one fide, and Chelfea on the o- 

Aer,- he lias talked for feveral years, with 

gftat pomp iof fangiiage auid ekvadon of fen- 

F 3 timents. 
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timents, about a flate too high for contempt 
and too low for envy, about homely quiet and 
blamelefs fimplicity, paftoral delights and ru- 
ral innocence." 

. ' , ^ '■ . /■ 
His friends who had cftatcs irf Ae <foun- 

tiy often iavited him to pais the fumnier.a«> 
mong them, but fomething or other had al- 
ways hindered him, and • he confidered, Ifi2: 
to reiide in the hotife of another man; was^to 
incur a kind of dependence inconfiftent whH 
that laxity of life which he had imaged as the 
chief good, - ..•..£ 

XHis^fummer he refolve4 to be -happy, 
gnd procured a lodging to be., taken fe^r .Jbia^ 
at a foiitary houfe, fijtuated about thirty niiKif 
from London^ on the banks of a fmall riyju:^ 
with corn fields before it, and a hill on ead^ 
fide covered with wood. He conceal^ th^ 
place of his retirement that noine might: vifh 
late his obfcurity, and prom ifed himfelf many 
a happy day when he fliould? fiide'hHnfel^ a- 
mong the trees, and <:ontemplate't]&^'tumtrft4 
and vexations of the towm * ' 

He ftepped^into the poft^chai^ \ifitH ^li? 
heart, te^Hj^^djlji^ e^|^^ 
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Veyed thro' many varieties of delightful pro* 
fpe^b, faw hills and meadows, corn iielJ». 
and pafture fucceed each other, a^id for four 
hours cbargsd none of his Poets wi(li ii£tioa or 
exaggeration. He i^ras now withiji dx miles oC 
happinefs, when having never fek. (o mucljL. 
agitation before, he began ^o wiUh \^ jouniftj^ 
at an end, and the.Iaft hour was pa{l.in,abai)gn 
ing his pofture, and quarreling with hjs driv^c*. 

An hour may be tedious but 'cannot bq 
long \ he at length 'alighted at his hew dwel- • 
ling, and was received as 'he expefted; he 
looked round upon the hills and rivulets, but 
hiSijpifits were i^i£ and hismuiH^ fore, aqj^ 
1^ firft req^ueft was to.fee his bed-chamber* .^ , 

HfiTeftcdweH, andafcribed "the foundneife' 
of His neep to the ftillnefs of the country. Htf 
ttjpeflfed from that tim:e nothing but night's 
6f qxiiet and days of rapture, and as foon asr 
he had rifeni wrote an account of his new 
flate to oni^of his "friends in the Temple. ' 

Dear Frank, 

■- ■ ■ » 

T Ne VE R pitied thee before. J am. now as if 
C9uUi wifi everj ^n/if.wifdo^ and ^^'r'?f 

'f 4 ' ' ' /« 
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ti key in the rtgims 0/ coin €(Miiii mdfJmt* 
mtJUiatimi untb aO ibe heauiigs i/MtUcnr 
/Minting m^miici^. and all ihidhgffitiiiT-tfs 
PUafure cnarthg my accepianct ; fhi Hr^kjoPjf! 
eUrping in the hedgis^ mid thep/wers Uommf^ 
ing in the meadiJbi hret%e is wbifilir^inA^ 
woods J and tbi Sun dancing on the watoTm . /i 
ion now/ay vnth trsobj that a wan eapMoTsf. 
mfoying the furity rf^ b^f p iaof ty is mtfor marssi 
hlfytban in bis bonrs of leifuroj nor mr^I^* 
foUtary tban in a place offolitnde. 

I am^ dear ¥^kh£^ tcc^ 

Wfttv he had fent vsrotf his IetCtn<1W' 
l99ilhfd into the wood wtdi foaae i i R xmv fe nl* ^ 
cnor ftcm die foiw that pricked hii kgs» and*^ 
the briars diat fcratched his face; be at laft' 
bt down under a tree, and heard widi gnsat 
delight a fliower, by which he was ndt wet^ 
rattling among the branches j this^ faid he, is'' 
the true image of obfcurity, we hear of t|pu- 
bles and commotions, but never fed tbenu' 

Bis amufement did not overpower the caHs 
of nature, and be therefore went back tb or«^ ' 
dcj his dinner^ He knew that the MlAtiy ^ 
prodiicet. i^tever is'eaitea or drank, and 

ima- 
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inul^'ning that lie was now at ^e (burce of 
lUBld^,^4«f(»V^'^'ih(hi^ dain- 

tier ^:ijirlu^ *>M^'«i^lM might be' prbcur- 
dt at>s^cM«alt tt>^'noAi2iig, *if ihy price at 
att%«hrieic]keaed >r«n(l {htehded'to atn^ the 
raftckaB I0lritb hi^fieiterofity, by paying more 
diaii-thejr wouM alk. Of twenty diihes whidi 
He namnd^ he was amazed to find that fcarce^ 
olie Wi» to be had^ and heard with aftbhiffi- ' 
meat and indignation^ tfiit all the fruits 'of 
tbeearth were ibid ara higher price than iii* 
die ftreets otLmtdmi. 

His meal was fhort and fnlleny and he re- 
tMpfll M^ ta his tree to enquire liow deamefs 
coiiU'l^ cpnTtflent with abundance, or how 
fijfl^d flidul4 be pra^fed by fimplicity. Ht ' 
ws not jEuisfied with his own fpeculations, and 
returning honie early in the evening went a * 
while from window to window, and found 
tlutt he wanted fomething to do. 

He eQq^Jred for a News-paper, and was 
told thiat farmers never minded news, but that 
thejr could koA for it from the ak-houfe: A 
mefienger was difpatched, who ran away at 
fw|l fgped, but loitered ao hour - behind the ' 

1..1 . :i , • F y - hedges,^ 
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badges, and.a^ laft coming back with his feet 
purpofely, bemired, inflead of expreffing. the 
^gratitude which Mr. Shifter expected for the 
bpiinty of a {hillingt. (aid that the nightrwM 
w^,, and theiiTRy diity^:^ bo^hic^peilvtfwt 
his Wprfhip would fiot thuik/it i(iu«h^ ^m 
him half a crown. .' i.;.:«i 

.... . ■ . . ; 1* 

Dick how went to bed with fome abate- 
ment cf his ^xpe£tation$.; ,but fleep, I kn^oy, 
liot hqw> reyiyes^ our h(jp€^.afid[ rdui)dles,<yff| 
defires. He foie early in the morning^ J^ifyejf^ 
ed the landfcape, and was pleafed. He walked 
out, and paiTed ftom field to field, with6ut 
obferying any beaten path, and wondered %iii 
he had not feeiiithe ihepherdefles dancingiMr 
h^ard the fwains piping t6th€)irflbdk8«^rf I ' -*^ 

At laft he faw fpm^ reapers jand hanrefi-* 
women at dinner. Here, faid he, are tlu^ 
true Arcadiansy and advanced courtepully to^ 
wards them, as afraid of confufing them by the 
dignity .of his prcfence. They acknowledged 
his fuperiority by no other token than that^ 
of afking him for fomething to drinks He- 
iwiigined that he had- now purchafed - the pri-- 
vilege of diicourCe, and-began to <lefeei]d to* 
• "i . • ; - fami--, 
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date-his dikdur{b i& tlhe' ^flh^fi' dJ^'riklic'^ 
uriderftandihgsV ' Tfi'e cJow^s i[bdW'fi)a'ria,th'af 
he did notknof* whteitih>mir3re, land'btgati 
tbde^fcWitt; dh€'*^he^\4;- ^^ttf*I 

imo'aditch^ and one bP thfe- wWdies^H hSife 
abargaiYu ' . ' '^'^ 

: Tkxi). w^k luid giy/en him' m> great . plea*! 
&;€,- :bi4li^,ti9pefi:to&id odier rufttdsstleiv 
coarfe of manners,- aiid^ ld&'juufcUievtoii9»jdf 
difpofition. Next morning he was accofted 
by ah Attorney, who* told hto, that iWfefe he 
made Farmer '-O^^ fetiJfaftkJii fot"'i!nn^ 
ling his grafs, he hdS orders iS \ndl& ' him.' 
Shifter ■wJ*' '^rfdefl^'butr' ho^' terrifted;^^W 
telling the Attorney that he^^rl^mA^ tf 
Lawyer, talked fo volubly of Pettifoggers and 
Barraters that he drove him away. 

Finding his walks thus interrupted, he 
was inclined to ride, alld being plcafed with 
the appearance of a horfe that was grazing in 
a neighbouring meadow, enquired the owner, 
who warranted him found, and would not fell 
iim, but that he was too fine for a plain man, 
F 6 Vici 



Diii paid down the price, and riding out to 
enjoy the evening, fell with his new horfe 
into a ditch; diey gotoiitwididtiflSnil^uid 
as heJ^ra^ goiiig. to mountragain, a coaiitry- 
man looked at the hoiie and perceived him 
^ be blind. Did went to the feller, and 
4eman4ed back his money; but ws^iitcU, 
that a man who rented his ground muft'io 
Ae beft for himfelf, that his landlord had 
his rent dio' die year was barren, and ttljt 
whedier horfes had eyes or no, be Iboidd.ieQ 
Ibem to die higheft bidden . ^ 

Shi FT BR now began to be tired with rii* 
Hick fiunplicity, and on the fifth day took ppf- 
feffion again of his Chambers, and bad iare- 

"Well to the r^iona c£ cahn Coatent and|plar> 

vcid Meditation* 
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p£N complaUn of nothing more jfinequeitt-* 
' Ty thah of deficient Memoiy; and lif- 
ted, every one' finds that many of die idab 
^1p^cii%edefired to retain have fli^iped irr^ 
^t^eVttbiy'a#ay^ that die acquifitions of the 
mind are fometinKs equally ftigitive widi die 
ffifts of fortune ; and that a fhort intermiffion 
of attentfon more certaTnly leflens knowledge 
tbinlmpklrs ah eilate. 

^nt<> afltt'dlifi Weakneft of our nature maify 
methods have been propofed, all of which may 
be juftly fufpeded of being ineffectual ; for 
no art of memory, however its effefts have 
been boafted or admired,, has been ever adopt- 
ed into general ufe, nor have thofe who pofiefT- 
ed it, appeared to e^el others in readinefs of 
recolledion or multiplicity of attainments. 

Thirb is another art of which all have 
.iclt the want^ tho' TbimJi9tUs only confefled 

il» 



it» • We fuffer equal pain from t)ie pertinaci- 
o\;is adhefion of unwelcome images, as from 
dfe cvanelcence* of thofe -whidnare plfeSfing 
and;ui^&l^ andvk a^ay ^^d^ubted^li^er 
we Ihould be more benefited by the art of 
Memory or the art of Forgetfiilhefsi 

flbiiGETFULN^ss IS xieceiflary to Rcmeftae 
brariceL. * Ideas are retained, by renovation of 
tbat impreffioii which time is always wearing 
a\yay," and . which new images are ftriving* to 
obliterate! * If ufeteis thoughts could be ex- 
pelled from the mind, all the valuable parts 
of our knowledge would more frequently r^- 
c«r, aiid' every recurrence .would rcinffate 
them in their former pUce. 

f. - -. '■•■■.>•' ^v •-..•; .\'- '.. , '' 
It is imppffible to confider, without fpme 

regret, how much might have been learned, 
or how much might h^\'!e been invented by a 
rational ^nd .vigorous application of time, uf^T 
l^f§ly or painfully pjifled in the revocation of 
eyepts, wKjch have .left neither good nor evil 
behii^d'them, in grief for misfortunes eithe;; 
repaired or irreparable, ih refentment of inju- 
ries kno^wi'dnlyl to ourfi:lyes,-.of which di^th 
has. put the authOW bf yoild gitr ROwer. . . * . ; 
*• Philosophy 
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Philosophy lias accumidated pnttft upon 
precept* to warn uft againft the anticipation 
of future calamitiecf. AUufdefs mS&ry bi 
certainly iolly, and.lie tliat fisek evils bcrfbro 
Aiey come may be ideferv^dly cenfured ; yets 
fiirely to dread file future fa ihore ireafonable 
than to lament the pail-. > Thehufinels of life' 
is to go forwards ; he -who fees evil in proipeft 
meets it in his way, but he who catches it by 
retrofpe6Bon turns back to find it. That which 
is feared niay fometlmes be avoided, but that 
which is regretted fo-day may be regretted 
again to-morrow. 

Regret is indeed ufeful and vtrtuons,- antf • 
not only allowable but neceflary, when it tends 
to the amendmient of life, or to admonition of. 
error which" we may be again in danger of 
ebmmitting. Put a very fmall part of the 
moments fpent in meditati<^n on the paft, pro- 
duce any reafonable caution or falutary forrow. 
Moft of the mortifications that we have fuf- 
fered, arofe from the concurrence of local and. 
temporary circumftances,^ . which , caix X}ev^r. 
meet agafri ; and mbft'of our disappointments 
iiave fucceeded thofe expefliatiohsy- which life 
allows Ao( to be igiao^ A:k<^(aid .time*. 

It 
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. It would add dwcb to hUmskii happinefs; 
if. an . ar( could be taught of forgetting aU :of ' 
l^Hhicb the remembl-atice is ationceLiilelQfe mA\ 
aj^dtiyer if that pain wjbich nc^ver can eivliBBKf 
j^leafyxe pould.bf .doven tot^y awajr^ tbatiiiip(i 
mii^d might perform it3 fundiona widioutisiiv!. 
ci^brance^ and the paft might.no longer tiw - 
croach upon the preient. ., ^.r 

XxTTtE, can be done well ta whi/KJi 1^ 
whole mind, is not applied; t^e btffineis^^Q^.; 
CYcry day calls for the day to which it is fd^iA 
figHed, and he will Have no leifure to rq^; 
yefterday's vexations who refolves not to hayflj* 
a jpew fubje^ of regret to-morrow. ... 4 

BtJT to forget or to remember at pleafure*. , 
art equally beyond the power of man. Yet'j» ^ 
memory may be affifted by method, and the * 
decays of knowledge repaired by ftated Hm^**' 
of recoUedion, fo the power of forgetling is 
capable of improvement. Reafon will, by a 
refolute conteft, prevail over imagination^ 
and the power may be obtained of transferring 
the attention as judgment ihall dircft. 

The incurfions erf" troublefome thoughts 
are often violent and importunate s and it 
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is not eafy to a mind accuftomed to their in^* 
mads to expd them immediately by putting 
better images into motion ; but this enemy of 
quiet is dxjve all others weakened by every 
defeat i the reflexion which has been once 
overpowered and cjefied, feldom returns widi 
any formidable vehemence. 

'Emplotment Is the great inftrument of 
IntelleAual dominion. The mind cannot re- 
tire from its enemy into total vacancy, or turn 
afide from one dbjefl but by paffing to another. 
The gIo<»ny and the refentful are always 
found among thofe who have nothing to do, 
or who do nothing. We muft be bufy a- 
bout good or evil, and he to whom the prefent 
ofiers nothing will often be looking back* 
wardontbepaft. 
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npHAT every man 'Would* bcrich if a wifl 
., ^ could obtain riches> is a pofition, ^bifb 
r beljeve fey^ wili'conted, at leaft in a. xutigj 
like ours^ 'iii which commerce has kindled ai 
uiiiveflal emulation of wealtli^ and m iyli^ 
money receivjes all die hqhotnrs which, are $j 
proper rigKt of "knowledge arid* of virtift- 

• -Vr^ fto^-^ are'ill labottnftg ftr^gcM 1 
fcr tHc?"€hieF gtiod« atifli* by ^e^natcthdi^cflBI 
df tntwiarieid -diligeififfcv haf^foiihd|manj^<S 
peditlous methods of obtaining it^ -wc haeveftti 
been able to improve the art of ufing it, or t 
make it produce more happinefs than it afford 
ed in former times, when every declaimer ex 
patiated on its mifchiefs, it^d every philofophe 
taught his followers to defpife it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to£X 
orbitant wealth, are now at an end. Th 
rich arc neither waylaid by robbers, no 
^-^ -r watcbe- 
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watched ^af infomieiB ; there i& nothing to be 
dreaded from profcriptions, or feizures. The. 
neceffity of concealing treafure has Ibng'cpaf*' 
ed ; no man noy/ needs counterfeit medio- 
crity, arid condemn his| plate and jewels to ca- 
verns and darknefs,' or fcfdft his mind with the 
conicioufnels of clouded fplendour, of finery 
whiic^his ufelefs till it is (h^Wh^ and which he 
dares nbrlhew. * , 

In our time the poor are flrongly tempfled 
to affiitnellie appearance of wealthy but- 1^ 
«!C9l<faJ74VCi7,rprely:de$re to be thovght poQi<4 
for we are all at full liberty tp difplay richeJ 
by every mode of oftentatipn. . We fill our . 
teufcff ykiSS toe(s orhatoehts,|*only'to'm^ 
wnt ^ can' bUy' them *i We cover oui-'cSacVos 
tndi gdld, and employ attiffs in'fhe difcoyeiy 
of new faflilani^ of exjffeAce \ arid yet it caiiriot 
bfc fdufld that riches' produte haippinefs. 

Or riches^ aa of eii^ry tbhigeUe^ the bofe 
is more t&an the ' enjoyment * $ . whikr we ccM^ 
fder them as the means to be- u&d, at^fonw 
future time, for the attainment of felicity, we. 
prels on our puifuit ardendy and vigorbufly, 
vid that ardour fecures t^ from wearinje&of 
.:...: .-;.... I. ...^.i. -i. 1 ---'■- '^oitffelVtS'll 
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oiirielves ; but no fooner do we fit down to 
joy our acquifitions, than we fmA theni iii 
ficient to fill, up the vacuities of life. 

One cauTe whiqh is not always obfem 
the infufficiency of riches^ is, that they, 
feldofn make dieir owner rich. To be ] 
is to have more ^aais defired, and mom 
is wanted ; to have fomething which ma 
fpent without relufbuice and fcattered mt 
ptfe, with which the fudden demands of 
iire may h^ gratifieid, the cafual freaks of ' 
indulged, or the. unexpeded opportunid 
benevolencd impitnred. 

AyARicii IS always poor, but poQit bj 
ovjfhfiiult; There ia another pDveftytG^v 
^ richare expofed with lefs guilt by die 
(^ouihef&of others. Every man, emtnei 
exuberance of fortune, is furrounded 
inoming to evening, aiid firom evening tb 
nigbty by ifiatterer^ whofe art of adulatfed 
filb in exciting artificial wants, and in i 
iag. new fchemes of [Kofufion. 

Ti^lfi Tftjij^^ujL9 5vhcn he came to 
found himfelf in p^fleffion of a fort^uii 
whi^br the twentie^ part mi j;ht perhapt 

1 
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mtde him rjch, . Hi3 .temper is eaify^ and his 
aSbdions foft^.hc receives every man with 
kindnefi, and hears him with credulity. His 
Gritnds took care to fectk him by giving him a 
wife, whom, having no particular inclination, 
he ntchcr accepted than chofi^ becauTe he was 
^ diat ihe was prbper far him. 

If B was now to live with dignity propor^^ 
donate to, his fortune. What his fortune re- 
quires or admits 7«fff does not know, ior he 
has little £kill in computation^ and none of bis 
friends think it their intereft to improye it^ If 
he was fufFered to live by His own choice he 
iwouMkave every thing as he finds it, andpafs 
.thro* die world diftinguiflied only by tnoffeh- 
five gentknefi. But the minifters of luxury 
have marked him out as one at uriiofe expence 
diey may.exercife their arts. A companion, 
vfca has juft lean^ the names of the lulim 
llaftria, runs firom fide to iaie, and buys pic- 
^Ines,' for which Mr. Tranfuil pzysj without 
enquiring where they (hall be hung. Another 
fib his garden with ftatues which Tranquil 
inflies away, but dares not remove. One of 
Us Friends is learning Archlte<Sture by builJ • 
ng him^'a honib, which he pafied by, and en- 

quirei 



quired: U> vriiom ittfefejol^ed f andther hi 
hcen for three yeais'diggingc^als iM ^^ 
:n&6unts, iCrfttinglcrees Adwnm one placed air 
iplahtiog.dieqi iiiailotbi$r,'oh^hi€h Tranp^ 
MKik&viiiii &feneiii<tiffi»rMi€e; 'Without alKif 
wha^ wJlLbsdi^oft;;' n^ndthor projeSorta 
him that a wat8t-i»briBsi4Hti&lhat Wf F^rfJiH^ 
will complete the.beauues of his feat, and jla' 
hisJ drau^tfitljefbi-^liitn ;'i>^?^^«/? furns h 
•Tc;^cstifK)ii thfeili,*'aiWthfe!Artift begins hlse3 
*^a*te«.i6lSJr^-51^^)igwf ialtes nao^bjeaion?, b) 




:TiHi]^ia:riibuill]Mh8hds are'biay dt Wfe 
-pciSci^? wltfebut fel*Mg/lb*Kis* ^Kififi^ft/ -l 
' jKiyriand receives* viiitS, and has* loTterca ' 
ipiMkkpbr'tti fbVreMHi- felkffig' m ihmm^^' 
,the«»wni>afkl iirWirf^c* bftfieddilntfy^ ^k^iA 

W| Stwir*k^M^R?m^^J^inlm^^^ 

•mortj^gingaWnor;' '''-''' •y^'j-ir 
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T N the mj/thplpgwal pedigree of Learning, 
Memory is made the mother of jthe Mufes; 
by whidh the malters of ancient Wifdom, 
perhaps, meant to fhew the neceffity of ftor- 
ing th^nund cgpioufly with triie notionsvhe- 
ibre the imaginadon- (hpuld be' (iiffered to form 
fifiioas or co)XtSt embelliibm^ts ^ for the 
works of an ignpr^t Poet can afford nothing 
hi^er thaa.plea/iog found, and fiiSiipn. is of 
no other fi£s tb^n to difplay the treafures of 
Memory. 

.. Thb nece^tjr pf Memory to 4xe acquiii- 
Vm of Knf^wledge i^ inevitably ielt.anc^uni- 
verfsdly allowed, fo that fcarcely any..$^(iier 
of die mental faculties are commonly confi- 
imd^ast'neceflatyitto'a.Studemr he>thatf ad- 
miiics the .pn>ficiiliiciykc»f* drtdthtff,!'alway!J at- 
tributes: it to the 'happih^ ' of his Memory' ; 
tai he liiatiamehts iiife own defedb, cohcfckles 
^ijth a wifli that bis Memory was better. 

It 
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^ It is evident, that when the po^nfor of i 
tentton is weak, all the attempts at cmhuen 
of knowMge mtift be vain ; and as fewn 
willing to be doomed to perpetual ignoraiM 
I tnzfy perhaps, afford confolation to §on 
that have fallen too eafily inta defpondem 
by obferving that fuch wenknefs is, in i 
opinion, very rare, and that few have reaf 
to complain of Nature as unkindly {parity 
the gifts of Memory. 

In the common bufmefs of life, we fi 
the Memory of one like that of another, a 
h6n(e&\y impute omiiHons not t« involmUs 
forgetfulnefs, but culpable inattention: I 
in Mterary inquiries, failure is imputed rati! 
to want of Memory than of Diligence. 

We f:on(ider ourfelves as defeAive in &^ 
inory, either becaufe we remembcf lefi tb 
we^re, or leis than we fuppofe othen 
remember. 

MjTMOft Y k like all other human powe 
with which ao man can be fiitisfied vriio w 
fures them by what he can coocetve, or 
what be can defire. He whofe mind is m 

cat 



'caftodDusv-^findB fVtrmuoh' top iiarrow fer his 
Mri(lie»9 iKithat r«ineihMrs moft, .remembers'. 
^Jitikcovipluwl.with what.-he^forgeu. He 
» thsmfiMpif thaty after > die> perufal of a book," 
. finds few ideas temaimng in his mind, is not 

to-cofifider title, difappointment as peculiar to 
, himfelf, or to.rehgn all hopes of improve- 
iiinent, becavift he does not retain what even 

the author has perhaps forgotten^. 

He who compares his Memory with that 
of oj^ers, is often tj9o hafty. to lament the 
, inequality. Nature has fometimes, indeed » 
^aj^yded examples of enormous, wonderful, 
1. and gigantick. Memory. Scaliger reports of 
.himi^fi^hat, in his youth, he could repeat 
above . ah hundred verfcs, having once read 
them ; and Barthktts declares, that he wrote 
••^liis Comiderttufon Giaudian witliout confult- 
«hig'the text. *' But not to have fitch de- 
^ po^ of M^ipclrjr, is no more to be lament- 
ed, than not. to have the ftrength of Hetfcules% 
or Ac (widncfs of Jchi lies. He that in the. 
' Jiftributibn of good has an eqtjal fhare with 
©ihmon ^ meh', niay jiiftly be contented. 
*• Where there h nd ftfifclng difparity, it is 
'''fiffldik to* kn6w' of twb which ferheoibers 
"'•'Vox. II. G nioft;,^ 
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moft, and ftill more difficult to difcover which 
read with greater attention, which has re- 
newed the firft impreffion by more frequent 
repetitions, or by what accidental combina- 
tion of ideias either mind might have united 
any partictilar narrative or argument to its 
former ftock. 

But Memory, however impartially diftri* 
buted, fcT often deceives our truft, that almoft 
every man attempts, by fome artifice or o* 
ther, to fecure its fidelity. 

It is the praftice of many readers, to note 
in the margin of their books, the moft im- 
portant paflages, the ftrongeft arguments, or 
the brighteft fentlments. Thus they load 
their minds with fuperfluous attention, re- 
prefs the vehemence of curiofity by ufelefs 
deliberation, and by frequent interruption 
break the current of narration or the chain of 
r^afon, and at laft clofe th6 volume, and for* 
get the pafTages and the marks together. 

Others I have found unalterably pcr- 
fuaded, that nothing is certainly remember- 
cd-but what is tranfcribed, and they have 

therefore 
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therefore pafled weeks and months in trans- 
ferring large quotations to a common-place 
book. Yet) why any part of a book, which 
can be confulted at pleafure, ihould be co* 
pic3, I was never able to difcover. The 
hand has nb clofer correfpondence with the 
Memory than the eye. The ad of writing it- 
felf diftra£h tlie thoughts, and what is read, 
twice is commonly better remembered than 
what is tranfcribed. This method therefore 
confumes time without affifting Memory. 

The true Art of Memory is the Art of At- 
tention. No man will read with much advan- 
tage, who is not able, at pleafure, to evacu- 
ate his mind, or who brings not to his Author 
an intelleft defecated and pure, neither tur- 
bid with care nor agitated by pleafure* If 
the repofitories of thought are already full, 
what can they receive ? If the mind is em- 
ployed on the paft or future^ the book will 
be held before the eyes in vain. What is read 
with delight is commonly retained, becaufc 
pleafure always fecures attention ;. but the 
books which. are confulted by occafional ne- 
ceffity, and perufed with impatience, feldom 
kave any traces on the miiid. 

G 2 No 75. 
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N^75. Saturday y September 22,. 



TN the time whenBaJ/ira was confiderec 
as the School of Jjtaj and flourifhed bj 
the reputation of its profeflbrs and the con- 
fluence of its ftudents,. among the pupils that 
liftened round the chair of Albumaxar wki 
Gelaleddtn^ a, native of Taurls in Perjia^ % 
yovng man amiable in his manners and beau- 
\ ^ful in his form, of boundlefs curiofity, in- 

ceflant diligence, and irrefiftible genius, oi 
quick apprehenfton and tenacious memory, 
accurate without narrownefs, and eager foi 
novelty without inconftancy. 

No fooner did Gelaleddtn appear at Baf- 
fora^ than his virtues and abilities raifed 
him to diftindtion. He pafied from clafs tc 
clafs, rather admired than envied by thoft 
whom the rapidity of his progrefs left be- 
hind; he was confulted by his fellow ftu- 
dents as an oraculous guide, and admitted as 
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a competent auditor to the conferences of the 
Sages. 

. After a few years, having paffed througli 
aU the cxercifes of probation, Gelaleddin 
was mvited to a Profeflbr's feat, and entreat- 
ed to tncreafe the fplendour of Baffhra. Gc^ 
laUddin afFe<9:ed to .deliberate on the propofa], 
with which,, before he confidered it, he refolved 
to comply.; and next morning retired to a 
garden planted for the recreation of the ftu- 
dents, and entering a folitary walk, began to 
meditate upon his future life. 

•* If I am thus eminent, feid he, in the 
" r^ons of Literature,. I (hall be yet more 
" confpicuous in any other place : if I fhould 
"now devote myfelf to ftudy and retire- 
** ment, I muft pafs my life in filence, un- 
". acquainted with the delights of wealth, th^ 
*' influence of power, the pomp of great- 
" nefs, and the charms of elegance, with all 
V^that. man envies and defires, . with all th^ 
" keeps the world in nxotion, by the hope 
" of gaining oi" the fear of lofing it. I will 
^* therefore depart to Taurisy where the Per^ 
^Jhn Monarch refides in all the fplendour 
G 3 - " of 
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** of abfolute dominion : my reputation will 
'* fly before me, my arrival will be congra- 
" tulatcd by my kinfmen and my friends ; I 
'* fliall fee the eyes of thofe who predi^ed 
♦< my greatnefe fparkling with exultationy 
♦^ and the faces of thofe that oncedcfpifed me> 
** clouded with envy, or counterfeiting kind<* 
** nefs by artificial fmiles. I will ihew mf 
^^ wifdom by my difcourfe, and my modera^ 
*' tion by my filence ; I will inftruft the mo- 
*' deft with eafy gentlenefs, and reprefs the 
*< oftentatious by feafonable fupercilioiidhefs* 
♦* My apartments will be crouded by the in- 
•* quifitive and the vain, by thofe that hon- 
^* our and thofe that rival me \ my name 
^* Will foon reach the Court ; I &all ftand 
** before the throne of the Emperor ; Ac 
** Judges of the Law will confefs my wifdom, 
^ and the Nobles will contend to heap gifts 
•* upon me. If I fliall find that my merit, 
•* like that of others, excites malignity, or 
^ fed myfclf tottering on the feat of deva-f 
♦« tion, I may at laft retire to academical ob- 
•* fcurity, and become, in my loweft ftatCj^ 
•• a Profcflbf of Bajfora:' . 

Hatinq 
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Having thus fettled his determination, ht 
declared to his friends his defign of vifiting 
Taurisy and faw with more pleafure than he 
ventured to exprefe, the regret with which he 
was difmifled. He could not bear to deHy 
the honours to which he was deftined, and 
therefore hafted away, and in a fhort time 
entered the capital of Perfia. He was imme- 
diately immerfed in the croud, and paffed un- 
obferved to his father's houfe. He -entered, 
and was received, tho' not imkindly, y^t 
widiout any excefi of fondnefs or exclama- 
tions of rapture. His fadier had, in his-ab- 
ience,*fufiered many lodes, and GelaUidln 
was confidered as an additional burthen to a 
falling family. 

When he recovefed from his furprize, he 
began to difplay his acquiAtions, and praAifed 
all the arts of narration and difquifition \ but 
the poor have no leifure to be pleafed widi 
eloquence^ they heard his arguments without 
reflection, and his pleafantries without, a 
finile. He then applied himfelf iingly to h.is 
brothers and fifters, but found them all chaii}- 
ed down by invariable attention to their own 
fortunes, and infenfible of any other excd^ 
G 4 kncs 
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leate than that which could bring fomc. re- 
medy for indigence. 

It was now jcnown in the neighbourhood 
that Gelaleddin was returned, and he fate for 
fome days in expe<9ation that the Learned 
.would vifit him for confutation, or the Great 
for entertainment. But who will be pleafed 
or inflxufted in the manfions of Poverty ? He 
then frequented places of publick refort, and 
endeavoured to attra£l notice by the copiouf- 
nefsW his talk. The fpritely were fUenced^ 
.and went away to cenfure in fome other 
• pla^e hi^ jarrpgance and his pedantry j and 
the duU liftcned quietly for a while, and then 
wondered why any man fhould take pains to 
obtain fo much knowledge which would ne- 
-ver do him good. 

He next foUicited the Vifiers for employ- 
ment, not doubting but his fervice would be 
eagerly accepted. Hq was told by one that 
-there was no vacancy in his office; by an- 
other, that his merit was above any patron- 
age but that of the Emperor ; by a third, that 
he would not forget him ; and by the Chief 
Vifier,- that he did not think literature of any 
' ' great 
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great ufe in publick bufinefe. He was fbme- 
dmes admitted to their tables, where he ex- 
erted his wit and difFufed his knowledge ; but 
he obferved, that where, by endeavour or 
accident he had remarkably excelled,, he was 
ieldom invited a Tecond* time- 

He now returned to Bajfora^ wearied and 
difgufted,, but confident of refuming his for- 
mer rank, and revelling again in fatiety of 
^aife. But he who had been negledled at 
Taurisj, was not- much regarded at Bajfora- ; 
he was coaAdered as a fugitive, who returned 
.only becauf^ he could live in no other place ; 
his companions found that they had formerly 
over-rated his abilities, and he lived long 
without notice or efteem.. 
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N^ 76. Saturday^ September 29. 

ajfi^^^ 7i the IDLER. 

Sir, 

T Was much pleafed with your ridicule of 
thofe (hallow Criticks, whofe judgment, 
tho' often right as for as it goes, jtt reaches 
only to inferior beauties, and who, unable 
to comprehend the whole, judge only by 
parts, and from thence determine the merit 
0f extenfive works. But there is another 
kind of Critick ft ill worfe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thofe too often falfe, and 
which, tho' they ihould be true, and founded 
on nature, will lead him but a very little way 
: towards the juft eftimation of the fublime 
beauties in works of Genius j for whatever 
part of an art can be executed or criticifed by 
rules, that part is no longer the work of Ge- 
nius, which implies excellence out of the 
ireia^ of rules. For my own part, I profeft 

myfelf 
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myfelf an Idler, and love to give my judg- 
ment, fuch as it is, from my immediate per- 
ceptions, without much fatigue of thinking ; 
and I am of c^inion, that if a man has not 
thofe perceptions right, it will be vain for him 
to endeavour to fupply their place by rules ; 
which may enable him to talk more learned- 
ly, but not to dtftinguifh more acutely. An- 
other reafon which has leflened my affeftion 
for the ftudy of Criticifm is, that Criticks, fo 
far as I have obferved, debar themfelves from 
receiving any pleafure from the polite arts, at 
the fame time that they profcfs to love and 
admire them: for thefe rules b^ing always 
uppermoft, give them fuch a propenfity to ' 
criticize, that inftead of giving up the reins 
of their imagination into their Author's hands, 
tbeir frigid minds are employed in examiiiing 
whether the performance be according to the 
rules of art. 

To thofe who are refblved to be Criticks 
w fpite of Nature,, and at the fame time have 
no great difpofition to much reading and ftu- 
^y> I would recommend to them to afFjme 
^c charader of Comioiflcur, which may be 
purchafed at a ipuch cheaper rate than thit 
G 6 ^ 
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of a Critick in Poetry. The remembrance of 
a few names of Painters, with their general 
characters, with a few rules of the Academy^ 
which they may pick up among the Paintew^ 
will go a great way towards making a very 
notable Connoifleur* 

With a Gentleman of this caft, I viCted 
laft week the Cartoons at Hampton-court ; he 
was juft returned from Italy^ a Connoiileuc 
of courfe, and of courfe his mouth full of no- 
thing but the Grace of RaffaeUe^ the Purity 
of Dotnenichinoy^ the Learning of PouJJiny the 
Air of Guidoy the Greatnefe of Tafte of the 
CharacheSy and the Sublimity and grand Cor- 
torno of Michael Angeto ; with all the reft of 
the cant of Criticifm, which he emitted with 
that volubility which generally thole orators 
have who annex no ideas to their word's^ 

As we were pafling through the rooms, in 
our way to the Gallery, I made him obferv^ 
a whole length of Charles the firft, by Van^ 
dykey as a perfeft reprefentation of the cha- 
raSer as well as the figure of the man : He 
agreed it was very fine, but it wanted fpirit ^ 
and €ontraft, and had not the flowing line, 

without 
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without which a figure could not poifibly be 
graceful. When we entered the Gallery, I 
thought I could perceive him recolle^ng hjs 
Rules by which he was to criticize RaffaelU^ 
I (hall pafs over his obfervation of the boats, 
being too little, and other criticifms of that 
kind, till we arrived at St.. Paul preachings 
" This, fays he, is efteemed the moft excel- 
lent of all the Cartoons 5 what noblenefi, what 
dignity there is in that figure of St. Paul^, 
and yet what an addition to that noblenefs 
could Raffaelle have given, had the art of 
Contrail been known in his time ^ but above 
all, the flowing line, which conftitutes Grace 
and Beauty. You would not then have feea 
an upright figure ftanding equally on both 
legs, and both hands ftretched forward in the 
iame direSion, and bis drapery, to all ap-. 
pearance, without the leaft art of difpofition*" 
The following Pidlure is the Charge to Peter. 
** Here, fays he,^ are twelve upright figures j 
what a pity it is that Raffaelle was not ac*- 
quainted with the pyramidal principle ; he 
^uld then have contrived the figures in the 
middle to have been on higlyr ground, or the' 
figures at the extremities ftooping or lying, 

which' 
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which would not only have formed the group 
into the fliape of a pyramid, but likewife con- 
traftcd the fta'nding figures. Indeed, added 
he, I have often lamented that fo great a g^ 
nius as Raffaelle had not lived in this en- 
lightened age, fince the art has been reduced 
to principles, and had had his education in 
one of the modem Academies ; what glorious 
works might we then have expefied from hk 
divine pencil ! " 

I SHALX trouble you no longer with xmf 
friend's obfervations, which, I fuppofe, you 
are now able to continue by yourfelf. It t« 
curious vto obfcrve, that at the fame time that 
great admiration is pretended for a name oi 
fixed reputation, objeAions are raifed againA 
thofe very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. 

Those Criticks are continually lamenting 
that Raffaelli had not the Colouring and Har- 
mony of RubtnSy or the Light and Shadow 
c( Rembranty without confidering how much 
the gay Harmony of the former, and AfFe<aa- 
tion of the latter, 'would take from the Dig- 
nity of RaffaeBg '3, and yet Rubens had gre^t 

Harmony^ 
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Harmony, and RembrarU underftood Light 
and Shadow ; but what may be an excellence 
in a lower clafs of Painting, becomes a ble* 
miih in a higher ; as the quick, ipritely turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatick 
pmpofitions, would but ill fuit with the 
majcftf of heroiek Poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be thought, t^ 
infer from any thing that has been (aid, tbait 
Rules are abfolutely unneceflary, but to ctn* 
fiire fcnipulofity, «a fervile attention ' to mi* 
nute exadnefs, wUcb is finnetimes incoiifiS- 
cm with higher excellency, and is loft in the 
blaze of expanded genius. 

I DO not know whether you will think 
Painting a general fubje^. By inferting this. 
letter, perhaps you will incur the cenfure a 
man would deferve, whofe buiSnefs being to 
entertain a whole room, fliould turn his back 
to the company, and talk' to a particular per- 
fon, 

. I am, Sir, &c» 
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TC^AS Y Poetry is.vmiv^ally admired, but ] 
know not whether any rule has yet biecr 
tfecedy 1^ whfcb it may be decided When Poe- 
•Ifry-can^be pPop€jriy^calfe(l eafyj Horaahx 
toM u^ tkaft iris fuch as e^ety reader hupes ti 
eqnali i but sft^. l/ffig- labour finds tmattainaUe^ 
•This is a v«iy ^oofe defdriptiony^^ia wiiich ani] 
the cffiedf is faoted ; the qaaltties which pro* 
duce this efFeft remain .to be inveftigatei. 

Eas,y Poetry :is\th^t aa which .natiira 
Ihpugbts arc cxpre^ed 1 \yijthaut violence, a 
jhe lapguage. The difcripinating chara^le 
.of Ea&co^^iib. principally in tlpie didion, fioj 
all true Poetry requires that the- fentiments b< 
natural. Langu^e fuifers violence by barfl: 
or bj^ daring figures, by tranfpofition,. by unu* 
lual acceptation^ of Wiords, and by any licence, 
which would be avoided by a Writer of Profe 
Where any artifice appears in the conftruc- 
tk)n of the verfe^ that verfe is no longer eafy 
'V Anj 
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Any epithet which can. be ejeAed without 
•diminution of the fenfe, any curious iteration 
ef the fame word> and all unufual, tho' not 
ungrammatical ftrufturc of fpeech, deftroy the 
grace of eafy Poetry. • ' . 

The firft lines of Papers Iliad afford exa«i- 
ples of many licences which an eafy Writer 
muft decline. 

Achilles ivrathf to Greece the direful firing 
Of woes nnnumber'dy bean/^nly Goddcfs fing, 
The wrath which hurPd to Pluto's ^/dtf/w; reign 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely ilain. 

In the firft couplet the language is diftorted 
by inverdonS) ck^ed. with fuperfluitios, and 
doudfid byabuih m^phor^^and in the 
fecond there are . two words ufed in an un- 
common' fenfe^ and . two . epithets ini[ijrted 
only to lengthen the line j all thefe praftices 
may in a long work eafdy be pardoned,. but 
they always produce fome degree of obfcurity 
and ruggedneft. 

Easy Poetry has been fo long excluded 
by ambition of ornament, and luxuriance of 
imagery, that its nature feems now to be 

forgotten* 
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forgotten. AflFedation, however oppofi 
eafe, is fometimes miftaken for it, and t 
who afpire to gentle elegance, coiled fei 
phrafes and faihionaUe barbarifms, and i 
gine that ftyle to be eafy which cuftom 
made familiar. Such was the idea of the ] 
who wrote the following verfes to a Con 
cutting Paper. 

Pallas grew 'vaf*rijh once and oddf 
She would not dn tin Uafi right thing 

Either for Goddefs or for God« 
Kor work, nor play, nor paint, nor fing. 

J(nfe fi'own'd and " Ufc (he cryM) thofe cyt 
<< So fkillfal, and dK)fe hands fo taper ; 

•* Do fomcthing exquiiSte and wife**— 
She bow'd, obey'd him, and cat pftper. ' 

This vexing him who gave her birth. 

Thought by all heav'ri a hvmingjhame^ 
fnat doesjhe next, but bids on earth 
. Her Burlington do juft the fame ? 

Pallas, you give yonrfelf grange airs ^ 
But furc you'll find it hard to fpoil 

The fcnfe and tafte, of one that bears 
The name of Savile and of B§jle. 

A\ 
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Alas ! one bad example (hown> 

How quickly all the iex purfae ! 
Ste, madam ! fee, the arts oVrthrown 

Between John Overton SLndjou. 

It is the prerogative of eafy Poetry to be 
underftood as long as the language lafts ; but 
modes of fpeech, which owe their prevalence 
toly to modifli folly, or to the eminence of 
thofe that ufe them, die away with their in* 
rentors, and their meaning) in a few yearsy it 
no longer known. 

Easy Poetry is commonly fought in petty 
eompoiltions upon minute fubje£b ; but eafe^ 
the' it excludes pomp, will admit greatne& 
Many lines in Cat^s Soliloquy are at ooct 
eafy and iiiblime. 

Tis the Divinity that ftirs within us ; 

Tis heav'n itfelf that points out an hereafter^ 

And intimates eternity to man. 

V ■■ If there's a pow*r above us^ 
And tlu^t there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' an her works, he muft delight in virtue^ 
And that which he delights^ in muft be happy. 

Nor is eaie more .contrary to wit than to fub* 
liQiit)r i the celebrated ftanza of Cowley j on a 

Lady 
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Lady elaborately dreflcd, lofes nothing of 
freedom by the fpirh of the fentiment. 

Th' adorning thee with fo much art 

Is but. a barb*jous {kill, 
T*is like the pois'ning of a dart 

Tbo apt before to kill. 

Cowley feems to have poflefled the power 
writing cafily beyond any other of ourPoci 
3^et^ lUs vpurfuit . of « f emote, thov^hts led hi 
often into harfhnefs of e^preffioQ. W4I 
often attempted, but feldom attained i 
for he is* too frequeritly driven into tran^ 
fitions. The Pbets-, fr6m the titfie of Df 
Jen/^zvc ^ittftially advanced in embellif! 
iWirt, andcbnfeqttehtfy depaifted from iitnp 
city and eafe. .: . . -. : ■. 

To require from'any Aikthor many pific 
of eafyToetry,' vi^buld be indeed to oppf< 
him vi^ith top Hard a tafk. It is lefs difficult' 
write 'Z vplume of lin^ fwelled with ec 
tbetsj , hright/ened by. ngui:e9;|t ..and ftiffca 
by,.trainfpofition5, th»n; to produce a, .fe 
couplets graced only by naked elegance ai 
fimple fDUY^ity,' \^*icb require fo much care at 

. ■ ■ '' '■ ' ■ '^m 
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Ml, that I doubt whether any of our Au- 
thors has yet been able, for twenty lines 
together, nicely to obferve the true definitiOQ 
of eafy Poetry. 



N^ 78. Saturday^ OSlober i^. 

THave pafled the Summer in one of thofe 
places to which a mineral fpring gives the 
idle and luxurious an annual reafon for re- 
ibrting, whenever they fancy themfelves of- 
fended by the heat of London. What is the 
true motive of this periodical aflembly, I have 
never yet been able to difcover. The great- 
er part of the vifttants neither feel difeafes 
nor fear them. WTiat plealtire can be ex- 
pired more than the variety of the journey, 
I know not, for the numbers arc too great 
for privacy, and too fmall for diverfion. As 
each is known to be a fpy upon the reft, they 
aD live in contioual reftraint ; and having but 
a narrow range for cenfuce, they gratify its 
cravings by preying on one another. 

But 
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* But every condition has fomc advantages 
In this confinement, a fnialler circle afford 
opportunities for more exaftobfervation. Tb 
glafs that magnifies its obje£l contrads th 
fight to a point, and the mind mufl be fixe< 
upon a fingle chanuSer to remark its minut 
peculiarities. The quality or habit which paff 
unobferved in the tumult of fucceiEve multi 
tudes, becomes confpicuous when it is ofFere 
to the notice day after day ; and perhaps 
have, without any diflin£i; notice, fecn thou 
fands like my late companions^ for wfaei 
the fcene can be varied at pleafure, a fligh 
difguft turns us afide before a deep impreffioi 
can be made upon the mind. 

There was a (dcSt fett, fuppofed to b 
diflinguifhed by fuperiority of intellects, wh 
always pafled the evening together. To b 
admitted to their,.convei:fation was the high 
efl honour of the place ; many youths afpire 
to diflinftion, by pretending to occafional in 
vitations 5 and the Ladies were often wifliin 
to be men, that they might partake the plea 
furea of learned fociety. 

I KNO^ 
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I KNOW not whether by merit or dcftiny, 
Ivasy foon after my arrival, admitted to this 
emried party, which I frequented till I had 
learned the art by which each endeavoured to 
fupport his chara^er. 

Tom Steady was a vehement aflertor 
of uncontroverted truth ; and by keeping him- 
felf out of the reach of contradidtion, had 
acquired alt the confidence which the confci- 
oufheis of irrefiftible abilities could have giv- 
vu I viras once mentioning a man of emi- 
nence, and after having recounted his vir- 
tues, endeavoured to reprefent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. £/>, faid Mr. Steady^ 
that he has faults I can eajily believe^ for who 
is without them ? No man, 5/r, is now alive ^ 
among the innumerable multitudes that fwarm 
upon the earthy however wije^ or however good^ 
who has not J in fome degree^ his failings and 
his faults. If there be any man faultlefsy bring 
him forth into public^ vieWj Jhew him openly^ 
and let him be known j but I will venture to, 
offimij and J till the contrary be plainly jhewn^ 
fiaU always maintain^ that no fuch man is to 
he found* Tell not me^ Sir^ of impeccability 
ond perfection I fuch tali is for thofe that are 

grangers 
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gangers in the world: I have feen feveral ta^ 
tionsj and converfed with all ranks of people ; 
/ have known the great and the mean^ the 
learned and the ignorant^ the old and the young j 
the clerical and the lay^ hut I have never found 
a man without a faulty and I fuppofe Jball 
die in the opinion^ that to he human is to be 
frml 

To all this nothing could be oppofed. I 
liftened with a hanging head ; Mr. Steady 
looked round on the hearers with triumph, 
and faw every eye congratulating his viftory ; 
he departed, and fpent the next morning in 
following thofe who retired from the com- 
pany, and telling them, with injunftions of 
fecrecy, how poor Sprit ely began to take li- 
berties with men wifer than himfelf ; but that 
he fupprefled him by a decifive arguinent,' 
which put him totally to filence. 

Dick Snug is a man of fly remark and 
pithy fententioufnefs : he never immerges 
himfelf in the ftream of convcrfation, biit 
lies to catch his companions in the eddy : 
he is oftei^.very fuccefsful in breaking nar- 
ratives and confounding eloquence. A Gen- 
tleman 
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tieman, giving the biftory of one of his ac- 
quaintance, made mention of a Lady that had 
many lovers ; Tbeny faid Dick, Jhe was either 
handfeme or rich. This obfervation being 
ircll received, Dick watched the progrefs of 
the tale $ and hearing of a man loft in a (hip- 
wreck, remarked, that no man was ever 
drowned upon dry land. 

Will SrARrtE is a man of exquifite 
fenfibility, whofe delicacy of frame, and 
quickne^ of difcemment, fubje£ts him to 
impreffions from the flighteft caufesj* and 
who therefore pafles his life between rapture 
and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vulfioiis of difguft* His emotions are too vioi» 
lent for many words ; his thoughts are always 
difcovered by exclamations. Vile^ odious^ 
horrid, delegable ; and fweet^ charming^ de^ 
Ughtful^ aftonijhing^ con^wfe almoft bis whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with vari<>u$ con- 
tortions and gefticulations, not eadly related 
-<Nr defcribcd^ 

Jack Solid is a>jnan of mudi read- 
ing, who utters nothing but quotations ; but 
Vol. II. H having 
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having been, I fuppofe, too confident of 
his memory, he has for fome time neg- 
letfM his books, and his (lock grows e- 
very da^ more fcanty. Mn Solid has found 
«n opportunity every night to repeat from 
Hudil/ras^ 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as grifat 
Of being cheated, as to cheat||. 

And from Waller^ 

Poets lofe half the praife they would have got 
Were it but known what they difbreetly blot, 

Dick Misrr is a man of deep refearch^ 
And forcible penetration. Others are content 
with fuperficial appearances ; . but DUk hold^ 
that there isno.'^ffeft without a caufe, and 
values himfelf upon his power of: expiainr 
ing the difficult, and difplaying the ablhlif^i 
Upon a difpute among us which of two 
-young ftrangers was more beautiful, Tou^ 
fays Mr. Mijly^ turning to me, like Jbn^ 
ranthia better than Chloris. I do not wonder 
at the preference^ for the catife is evident : 
there is in man a perception ofhtirmony^ and c 
•* '• " fenpHit) 



fenjibility of perfe&lon^ which touches the finer 
fibres of the mental texture 'y and before 
iLtafoH'<4in~defiend from her throne^ 4o pafs 
her fentence upon the things compared^ drives 
us iowards the' obje^-proportioned t(r our foh 
» cvdUes^ by an impuife gentle^ yet -irrt/tftihlt*^ 
for the Harmonici fyjbm of the univerfe^ 
and the reciprocal magheiifm of fimitar natures^ 
ore always operating iowards conformity and 
WiioH', nor can the poyim-sef ike foul ceafe from 
iigitation^ till they find fom^thing on which they 
i^n repofe, T^k.Ml ©Ptbing w-HS Qppofe^ 
and Amaranthia was acknowledged po ^c^I 
Chloris. 

Of theiieA y^u ijaay tKi^eik an acco^wt 

'S^,.yoiur's# 
• ' ROIHK Smiitbiy/ 
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Sir, 
"XT' OUR acceptance of a former lettc 

^ on Painting, gives me encouragemei 
to ofier a few more (ketches on the faoa 

Amongst the Painters, and the write: 
on Painting, there is one maxim univerfal! 
admitted and continually inculcated. Im 
fate Naturt is the invariable rule; but 
know none who have explained in what maj 
ner this rule is to be underfiood \ the coi 
fequence of which is, that every one tak 
it in the moft obvious fenie, that objeAs a 
reprefented naturally when they have fui 
relief that they feem real. It npuiy appe 
ftrange, perhaps, to hear this fenfe of tl 
rule difputed^ but it muft be coniidere 

th 
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that if the excellency of a Painter confift- 
ed only in ' this kind of imitation, Paint- 
.ing; moft lofe its I'ank, and be no longer 
conficlered jis^ liberal art, and filler tp Po- 
etry; this imitation being merely. mechani- 
cal, in which the floweft intelleft is always 
fure to fucceed beft ; for the Painter of ge- 
nius cannot ftoop to drudgery, in which 
the underftanding has no part ; and ^what 
pretence lv» die j art ; to , claim kindred with 
Poetry^: but by it^ jpowers over the imagi- 
nation? To this power the Painter of ge- 
niqs dire£b his aims in this fenfe he .ftudies 
Nature, and often arrives at his end^ even 
by being unnatural in the confined fenfe of 
th^ word. 

The grand ftylc of Painting requires this 
minute attention to be carefully avoided, 
and muft be kept as feparate from it as the 
ftyle of Poetry from ihat: of Hiftory. Po- 
etical ornaments deftroy that air of truth 
and fdainnefs which ought to charaderize 
Hiftory 5 but the very being of Poetry con- 
fifls in departing from this plain narration, 
and adopting every ornament that will warm 
H 3 the 
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the imagination* To defire to fee the ex 
cellencies of each ftyle unttd, -t^ min^ 
the Dutch widi the Ttakon School, id t 
join contrarieties which Caim^ fubfift tc 
gether^ and which deftfoy thie eftcacy < 
each other. The ItalUH attends ortljr to'til 
HivariaUe, the great and genera) idea$ wbk 
are fixed and inherent in univerfal Natlirie 
the Dutthj on the contrary^ to literal tW* 
«M ftlHifUfte t^aaA^fs m ike ^efUfly^-ir 
a^kf '^i^% or Na(bf« iic^fiMl ly* adA&t^ 
Th(i alfehtioh fd tl^e p^y ^^uliirftlt^ I 
AMI f el^ c^ufe df lift ftiftiirStedf^ (b tMB 
iidmif^ in th« Pwrir» KSHte^y whiM$ - 
%d fUj^^e k to b^ a be^^ i^ t^HhlbA^J 
a lower order, which ought to gi^'pliiSi 1 
a beauty of a fuperioc kind, fince one, can 
Xibt td '6t)tai«ca feiit by departing froni.tl] 
other. , * 

If my D^Snlorv" WAs ^ted r^wcferWng lA 
wotU MifMidnni j^^, vi^Omttfty WmI 
receive any tdt^tiMge ifre^ f^ifKflbg' (M 
mechanical merit, I fhoald ti^k fot^tt i 
fay ^y would not only receive no; itdvlili 
lagt, but would Jofe^ in a gteat meafuit 
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the effeA which they now have on eveiy 
-mind fufceptible of great and noble ideas. 
His works may be faid to be all genius and 
foul, anii why (hould they be loaded wifh 
be4vy matter which can only counteratft his 
purpofc by retarding the progrefs of the ima- 
gination. 

If this opinion fhould' be thought one of 
the wild extravagaiicies of Enthufiarm, I 
ihall only fay, that thoie who cenftire it are 
not convcrfant in the. Works of the great 
Matters. It is very difficult to determine 
die cxa<% degree of endiufiafm that the arts 
of Painting and Poetry may admit. There 
may perhaps be too great an indulgence as 
wdl as too great a reflraint of imagination ; 
•and if the one produces incoherent mon- 
sters, the' other produces what is full as bad, 
lifelefs iniipidity. An intimate knowledge 
of the paffions, and good fcnfe, but not com- 
mon fenfe, muft at laft determine its limits^ 
It has been thought, and I believe with rea- 
fon, that Michael Angeh fometimes tranf- 
grefled thofe limits ; and I think I have k^n 
figures of him of which it was very diffi- 
H 4 cwlt 
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cult to determine whether they were in I 
highcft degree fublime or extremely ridic 
lous. Such faults may be faid to be t 
ebullitions of Genius ; but at leaft he b 
this merit, that he never was infipid, a 
whatever paiEon his works may excite^ tl 
will always efcape contempt. 

What I have bad under confideration 
the fublimeft ftyle, particularly that of A 
cbatlAngihy the Homer of Painting. OtI 
kinds may admit of this jiaturalnefs, wh 
of the loweft kind is the chief merit ; but 
Painting, as in Poetry, the higheft ftyle I 
the leaft of common nature. 

One may very fafely recommend a li 
more Enthuiiafm to the modern Painte 
too much is ceitainly not the vice of 
prefent age. The Italians ktm to have b< 
cphtinually declining in thb refpe£l fr 
the time of Michael Angelo to that of Ci 
Maratti^ and from thence to the very 
ihos of infipidity to which they are n 
funk 5 fo that there is no need of remark! 
that where I mentioned the Italian Paini 
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in oppofition to the Dutch ^ I mean not the 
modems, but the heads of the old Roman 
znAB^hgnioH Schools s nor di4 I mean %o 
include in my idea of an Italian Painter, the 
'Venetian School, which may be faid to be 
the Dutch part of the Italian Genius. I 
have only to add a word of advice to the 
Painters, that however excellent they mky 
be in painting naturally, they Would not 
flatter themfelves very much upon it ; and 
to the Connoifleurs, diat when they (ee a cat 
or a fiddle painted fo finely, that, as the 
phrafe is, // lo&ks as if ycu could take it upy 
they would not for that reafpn iijimediately 
compare the Painter to RaffaelU and Mi-' 
chael Angelo. 






ik 
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npHAT every day has its pains' and hnaHn 

is univerfally experienced^ and almdf 

uhiverially confef&d; but let us not attelk 

only to mournful tru As; ifwe)6ok.i(npaxtial^ 

«; about us we fhall find thftt eveiy day has like- 

, u^ife its pleafures and its joju 

Ths time is now come when the town h 
again beginning to be ifull, and the rufticatec 
beauty fees an end of h^ bani(hment. Thofc 
whom the tyranny of Falhion had condemned 
to pafs the fummer among (hades and brbokss 
are now preparing to return to plays, baUsj 
and afiemblies, with health reftored by retire- 
ment, and fpirits kindled by expedation* 

Many a mind which has languifhed fome 
months without emotion or defire, now feels 
a fudden renovation of its faculties. It was 
long ago obferved by Pythagoras^ that Ability 
and Neceffity dwell near each other* %e 

that 
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that wandered in the garden without knk of 
its fragrance, and lay day after day ftretchM up- 
on a couch behind a green curtain^un willing to 
wake and unable to fleep, now fummons her 
thoughts to confider which of herlaft year's 
doaths fhall be feen again, and to anticipate 
the raptures of a new fuit ; the day and the 
night are now filled with occupation; the 
laces ivhich were too fine to be worn among 
rufticks, are taken firom the boxes and review- 
ed, and the eye is no fooher clofed after its 
labours, than whole ihops of filk bufy the 
fcincy. 

But happinefs is notliing if it is not 

' known^ and very little if it is not envied. Be- 
fore the .day of departure a week is always ap- 

' propriated to the payment and reception of 
ceremonial vifits^ at which nothing can be 

* mentioned but the delights of London, The 
Lady who is haftenlng to theicene of adHon 

: flutters her ^ings, dtfplays her profpeds of 
Wicity, tells how fee grudges every moment 

'of delay, and in the \)rt fence of thofe whom 

(he knows condemned to ftay at home, is furc 

to wonder by what arts life can be made 4Wp- 

pdrtablc thro' a winter in the country, and to 

H 6 tcff 
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tell how often amkift the extafies of an Opera 
flie fhall pity thofe friends whom flie has left 
. behind. Her hope of giving pain is feldom 
. difappointed ; the afFeded indifference of one, 
the faint congratulations of another, the 
wi&es of fbme openly confeiTed, and the filent 
dejedion of Ithe reft, all exalt her opinion of 
her own fuperiority. 

But however we may labour for our own 
deception, truth, though unwelcome, will 
fometimes intrude upon the mind. They 
who have already enjoyed the crouds and 
noife of the great city, know that their de- 
fire to return is little more Aan the reftleflt 
iieis of a vacant mind, that they are not ib 
much led by hope as driven by difguft» 
and wiih radier to leave the country than to 
lee the town» There is commonly in evecy 
coach a paf&nger enwrapped in filent ex- 
pefbtion, whofe joy is more fmcere and 
whofe hopes are more exalted. The virgin 
whom the laft fummer releafed from her go* 
; fernefs, and who is now going between her 
. fn^er and her aunt to try the fortune of her 
wit and-beauty^ fufpe^ no £sdlacy in the gay> 

xeprt* 
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. reprelentation* She believes herfelf pafling 
into another worid, and images London as 
an Elyfian region, where every hour has its 
proper pleafure, where nodiing is feen but 
•the blaze of wealth, and nothing heard 
but merriment and flattery j where the 
morning always rifes on a iftow, and the 
evening clofes on a ball; where the eyes 
are ufed only to fparkle, and the feet only to 
dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amufe diemfelves 
on the road, with telling her of dangers to 
be dreaded and cautions to be obferved* She 
hears them as they heard their predeceflbrs» 
with incredulity or contempt. She fees that 
they have ventured and efcaped ; and one of 
die pleafuies which (he promifes herfelf is to 
deted their falihoods, and be freed from their 
admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe thofe whom wc 
do not know, becaufe they never have deceiv- 
ed us. The fairadventurer may perhaps liftcn 
to the IdUr^ whom fhe cannot fufpeft of rivaliy 
•r malice, yet he Scarcely expeds to be credit- 
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cd when he tdk her, that her expeftatioiu 

' will likevrrfe end in difapointment. 
i 

The imifturm ^eceffities of human nature 
' ftroduce in a gieat meafure uniformity of life, 
and for part of the day make one place like 
' another.: td drefs and to undrefs, to eat and 
to flaep, are the fame in London as in the 
country. The Supernumerary hours have in- 
deed a greater variety both of pleafure and of 
pain. The ftranger gazed on by multitudes 
' at her iirft appearance in the Park, is perhaps 
* on die highefi fummit of female happineis \ 
' but how great is the anguifh when the novehy 
of another face draws her worfhipers away. 
The lieart' may leap for a time under a fine 
gown, tut the fight rf a gown yet finer puts 
an end to rapture. In the firft row at an 
Opera two hours may be happily pafled in 
liftening to the mufick on the ftage, and 
, watching the glances of the company ; but 
^ how will the ni^ht end in dcfpondency when 
, ihe that imagined herfelf the fovereign of the 
place fees Lords contending to lead Ins to her 
diair ? There is littje pleafure in converLtion 
. to her whofe wit is regarded but in the fecond 
place 5 and who can dance with eafe or fpirit 

that 



that fees AmaryRis led out before her ? She that 
£incied nothing but a fucceffion of pleafures^ 
^wffl -find hcrfclf engaged wtAout defign An 
numberlefs competitians, and mortified ^th-« 
out 'provocation with numberle(s afflidtions. 

But I do not mean to extinguiih that ar- 
' dour windi I idfh to moderate^ or to difeou- 

rage thofe whom I am 'endeavouring to re- 

ftrain. To know the woi)d is neceflary» 
' iinoD we were bom for the help of one an- 
■ other; and'to know 'it early is convenient, if 

it bebhljrthaitWe mayl^am early to deljilfe it. 

SKe 'that brings to London a mind well pre* 

* imred for improvement, tho* flie milTes her 
hope of uninterrupted h^pinefs, will gafai 

* in Teturn an o|3portunity of addfaig know- 
' ledgte 10 vivacity, and cttlargmg'innocencc to 

tiftue. 
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A S the Englijb army was paffing towards 
"^^ ^ebec along a foft favanna between ,a 
mountain and a lake, one of the petty Chiefs 
of the inland regions flood iipon a rock fur- 
rounded by bis dan, and . from behind the 
(helter of the buibes contemplated the art and 
rc;gularity of European war. It was evjening, 
the tents were pitched, he obferved the fecu- 
rity with which the tnk>ps refted in the night, 
and the order with which the march v^as re- 
. newed in the morning. He continued to 
purfue them with his eye till they could be 
feen no longer, and then ftood for bm^ time 
filentandpeniive. 

Then turning to. his followers, " My 
«* children (faid he) I have often heard from 
•< men hoary with long life, that there was 
^* a time whe^ ow anceftors were abfolute 
•• lords of the woods, the meadows, and the 

** lake^. 
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•* lakes, wherever the eye can reach or the 
^* foot can pafs. They iUhed and hunted, 
'* feafted and danced, and when they were 
** weary lay down junder the firft thicket, 
** without danger and without fear. They 
** changed theiHiabitations as the feafons re-* 
** quired, convenience prompted, or curiofity 
'^ allured them, and fometimes gathered the 
*« fruits of the mountain, and fometimes fport* 
J* ed in canoes along the coaft. 

'* Many years and ages are fuppofed to 
*• have been thus pafled in plenty and fecu- 
*• rity ; when at laft, a new race of men en- 
** lemi our country from the great Ocean. 
*' They incloled themfdves in habitations of 
** ftone, whidi our anceftors could neither 
«< enter by vicdence, nor deftroy by fire. They 
<< ifliied from thofe faftnefles, fometimes cq- 
<< vered like the armadillo with fliells, from 
<< which the lance rebounded on the ftriker, 
*« and fometimes carried by mighty beafts 
** which had never been feen in our vales or 
<^ forefts, of fuch ftrength and fwiftnefs, that 
•< flight andoppofition were vain alike. Thofe 
«* invaders ranged over the continent, flaugh- 
«< tering in their rage thofe that refifted, and 

« thofe 
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*** thofe that fubmitted, in their mirth. Of 
'* thofe that renoained, fome were buried in 

*** caverns, and condemned to dig metals for 

f*' their matters 5 fome were employed in till- 
** ing the ground,: of which foreign tyrants 

**' devour the produce ; and when the fword 
*' and the mines have dcftroyed the natively, 
** they fupply their place by human beings of 
*' another colour, brought from fome diftant 
*^ country to {leriih hera under toil and tor^ 

« ture. 

* ... 

** Some there arc who boaft their Kama- 
** nity, and content themfelvcs to feize our 

* ** chaces and fiflicries, who drive tis from 
'<< every track of ground where fertility^ and 
*^* pJeaiantnefs invite diem to fcttid, and make 
' ** no ^var upon us except when 'we intrude 

* •• upon our own lands. 

*^ Othbrs prntend to have porchaTed a 

*'•• right of refidcttice and tyranny ; but furely 

"<^ the infi>ieiice sf £ich bargains. is more -ef- 

<^ fenfire than tbe avoiKwd and open dominion 

*"** of ibrce. What reward can induce the 

.** pofleflbr of a country to admit a ftranger 

^ more powerful than iUmfdff. Fraud prter^ 

*'ror 



« rat lAuft 6pferate in fudi contra6b 5 cither 

*« they promircd protedicm which they never 

« \a»f^ aftblided, dr inftniftion which they 

*« nertt inipiiited. "We hoped to be ferurei 

<* by their favour from feme other evil, or to 

^ learn die arts tof tiurpfey by which we 

« might be ahk to feeure ourfelvcs. Their 

* power they have never exerted in our de- 

•<<felk*> and their arts they have ftudioufly 

^ isbii^liilM fto^ vs. Thdr treaties are onfy 

^ txy ^Nstseive^ and their trftfllck only to de- 

^ fi«Ck>U9« Tiiijy have a written Law among 

•*« AMhf <>f Whieh they boaft as derivfed from 

*>* bifih iii4i»^nto<teth«sEaftikandSea, and by 

"«« WSteh tlifey pttrfcfe W bdiitfte that man will 

** bd siade Inippy when* lire fhsdi forfikkehim. 

• «« W%y- i^ Adt 'flUi Law tdmtAuWcatedto us ? 

«tti^«Wc«d«rf beehnfe it ri violated. For 

^ wM dtft tbey pipeacti it t6 aii IfuBitn nation^ 

^ ^^ I Mk kM tbMr<)M cf it^ firfl: precepts 

** forbids them to do to others what they 

^ would not that others (hould do to them. 

** But the time perhaps is now approach- 
** ing when the pride of ufurpation fhall be 
" crufhed, and the cruelties of invafion (hall 
** be revenged. The Sons of Rapacity have 

** now 
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** now drawn their fwords upon each qthcr^ 
^' and referred their claims to die deciiion of 
^ war; let us look unconcetaed upon the 
<* flaughtery and remember that the death oi 
*** every European delivers the country from 
*^ a tyrant and a robber; for what is die 
<« claim of either nation, but. the .datqi of 
** the vukur to the leveret, of the tiger to 
^^ the faun ? Let them then c<»itinue to.dif- 
^ pute their title to regions which diey can* 
. ^^ not people, to purcba(e by danger and Upod 
'* the empty dignity of dominion pyef moimr 
*< tains which they will never dimb,'^i|d ri- 
<< vers which they will nevisr pais. Let us- 
'^ endeavour, in die mean time,, to l^sam Atir ' 
<* difcipdine, and to forge their weapons \ and 
: «< when they ihall be weakened, wi^ mutual 
«< daughter, let us rufh down upcui diem, 
^ << force their remains to take ihelter in their 
*< fhips, and reign once more in Our nadve 
ii cpuntry*" ^ 



KfSa. 
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S.IR, 
T^ISCOURSING in my laft letter on 
the different pradicc of Ae Italian and 
Ditffft Painten, I obferved that ^* die //a/Z^H 
*' Painter attends only to the invariable, the 
^ great and general ideas which are fixed and 
^ inherent in aniverfalTiature." 

I WAS led into the fubje£l of this letter by 
endeavouring to fix the original caufe of this 
condud of the Italian Mafters. If it can he 
proved that by this choice they fcleded the 
jnoft beautiful part of the creation, it will 
(hew how much tlieir principles are found- 
ed on reafon, and, at the fame time, difcover 
the origin of our ideas of beauty. * 

I SUPPOSE it will be eafily granted, tl^ 
no man. can- judge whether any animal be 

beauti- 
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beautiful in its kind, or deformed, who 

feen only one of that fpecies ; this is as c 

cJufive in regard to the human figure ; &: 

if a man, born blind, w^s to recover his ii| 

and the moft beautiful- woman was broi; 

before htm^ he could not determine whei 

fhe was h^dibme or not ; nor if the b 

beautiful ahd moft deformed were produ 

could he any better determine to ^jrhicb 

4hoi|ild givt^fhe pr^fereyioe, ii^vidg $be|i4D 

thofe two. T<>difti^Mifcjbfl^wty> tiwi>i 

Dlie;^ the faaviRgi^ea many individuals ^^t 

/p^cies. . If it lis afl^ how 13 m^re (kiU^ 

qwnsd by tfaepbfervatio^ pf £^^at(^ Gi4i9}|« 

I anfwer that, in ootfilbquct^c^ of b^yiog,-^ 

many, the power is ac<juired, even with 

feeking after It, uf • diftiiigufifctng beti^ 

^aecid^ntal Meniiflies and ^^^enee^^wfe 

ar6* continually^ viiryihg*t%fe fthrfifce^rf'Nattrf 

works, and the inrari^e genebd ftwrm ^»wM 

NatuVe mbft-fiequently produces ahd* aiwi 

'feems to intend in her prodiiftiohs;- 

Thus an^ongft the blades.of gr^if pr If^ai 
of the fame tree, tho' no two can be found e 
l^y alike, yetthe generalfonn iJs invariafclt 
A Naturalift» before he chojfeiuie as a fampl 

•' ^ wou 
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Would examine many, fince if he took the firft 
diat occurred it might have, by accident or 
o^erwife, fuch a form as liiat itwouid fcarce 
be known to belong to that fpecies; he 
fele^, as the Painter does, the moft beau-* 
toful, diat is, the moft general ibrm>of nature. 

EvKRY fpecies of the animal as well as the 
vegetable creation may be faid to have a fixed 
or determinate form towards which Nature is 
continually inclining, like various lines ter- 
minating in the center s or it may be com-i 
pared to pendulums vibrating in different di^ 
re£tions over one central point ; and as they 
all crofs the center, tho' only one pafTes thro' 
any other point, fo it will be found that per- 
fea beanty is -oftener produced by nature than 
deformity ; I dori't mean than deformity in 
general, but than any one kind of deformity. 
To inftance in a particular part of a feature ; 
iJicr line that forms the ridge of the nofe is 
beautiful when k ^ ftrait j this then is the 
centl^ form, which is oftenef found than ei- 
tficr concave, convex, of any* other inCegular 
form tfiat fhill be propofed. As we are then 
more accuftomed to beauty th^ deformity, 
liec^may^6nclude that to be the reafon why 
* • • we 
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tire approve and admire it, as we approve and 
admire cuftoms and fafhions of drefs for no 
6dier reafon than that we are ufed to them ; 
fo that tho* habit and cuftom cannot be 
iaid to be the caufe of beauty, it is certainly 
the: caufe of our liking it : And I have no 
doubt but that if we were more ufed to de- 
formity than beauty, deformity would then 
lofe the idea now annexed to it, and take 
that of beauty ; as if the whole world fhould 
agree, that yes and no fbould change their 
meanings \ yes wodd then deny, and no would 
afErm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further 
in this argument, and endeavours to fix a 
general criterion of beauty refpeding different 
fpecies, or to fhew why one fpecies is more 
beautiful than another, it will be required from 
him firft to prove that one fpecies is really more 
beautiful than another. . Thac we prefer o^ 
to the other, and with very good reafon, will 
be readily granted \ but it does not follow 
from thence that we think it a more beautiful 
form ; for we have no criterion of form by 
which to determine our jt^dgment. He who 
iays a fwan is more "beautiful duu; a dove, 

' means 
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means little morethan that he has more plea* 
Aire in feeing a fwan than a dove, either from 
the ftatelineis of its motions or its being a more 
rare bird i and he who gives the preference 
to the dovei does it ^ from (ome aflbciation of 
i4eas of iimocence th^t be always annexes to 
the doye^ hut if He pretend^ to defend the 
preforence he gives to one or the other by en- 
deavouring to prove, that this more beautiful 
form proceeds fixxm a particular gradation of 
iQagnitude, undulation of a curve, or direc- 
tion of. a line, or whatever other conceit of 
his inclination he (ball fac cmi, as a criterion 
of form, he will be continually contradicting 
himfelf, and find at laft that jhe great Mother 
of Nature will not be fubjeSed to fuch nar- 
row rules. Among the various reafons why 
we prefer one part of her works to another, 
thcmoft general, I believe, is habit and cuf- 
tom ; cuftom makes, in a certain fcnfe, white 
black, and Mack white ; it is cuftom alone 
determines our preference of the colour of tije 
Europeans to the .Ethiopians, and tlicy, ft^r 
the feme reaibn, prefer their o\yn colour to 
ours. I iuppofe no body will doubt, if one of 
theit* Painters was to paint the Goddels of 
Vol. II. I Bcautv 



) 
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Beauty, but that he would reprefent her 
black, with thick lips, "flat nofe, and woolly 
hair ; and, it feems to me, he would aft very 
unnaturally if he did not : For by- what crite- • 
cion will any one difpiite the ^^riefy of his 
idea ? We, indeed, fay, 'that the form- and 
colour of the Eur^ean is preferable to that of* 
the Ethiopian ; but I know of no other rea- 
fon we have for it, but that we are more ac- 
cuftomed to it. It is abfurd to fay, iliat beauty 
is poflefTed of attraAive powers, which irredi^ 
tibly feize the correfponding mind with ' love 
and admiration, fince that argument is equal- 
ly conclufive in favour of the white and the 
black Philofopher, 

The black and white nations muft, in re- 
fpe6t of beauty, be confidered as of different 
kinds, at leaft a different fpecies of the fame . 
kind 5 from one of which to the other, as I ■ 
obferved, no inference can be drawn. 

Novelty is faid to be one of the caufes of 
beauty * That novelty is a very fufficient rea- 
fon why we (hould admire, is not denied ; but ' 
faecaufe it is uncommon, is it therefore beau- 
tiful I The beauty that is produced by colour> 

as 
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as when we prefer one bird to another, the' 
of the fame form* on account of its co^oufv 
ha3 nothing to do with this argument, which 
reaches only to form. I have here confiderei 
the word Beauty as being properly apjdied ca 
form idone. There is a neceffity of> fdAnk 
this confined fenfe ; for there can be no arguU 
ment, if the fenfe of the word is extended A 
every thing that is. approved^ jA rofe.ixiay 
as well be faid to be beautiful; becaufe it has a 
fine fmell, as a bird becaufe of its qolbijr. 
When we apply the word Beauty,' we do fvot 
mean* always by it. a more beautiful fori?i, buj 
fomething valuable on account of its rarity, 
ufefulnefs, colour, or any other property. A 
hdrfe is faid to be a beautiful animal ; but hafd 
a horfe as few good qualities as a tortoife, I do 
not imagine that he would be then efleemcd 
beautiful. 

A FITNESS to the end propofed, is faid to 
be another caufe of beauty ; but fuppofmg wc 
were proper judges of what form is the moft 
proper in an animal t<J conflitutc ftrength or 
fwiftnefs, we always determine concerning 
its beauty, before we exert our underftandingj 
to judge of its fitnefs. 
^ • I ± From 
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From what has been £ud« it may be in* 
ferred, that the works of Nature, if we com- 
IMure one fpecies with another, are all equally 
beautiful ; and that preference is given from 
cuftom, or fome aflbciation of ideas : And 
that in creatures of the fame fpecies, beauty 
is the medium or centre of all its various 
lorms* 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary^ 
if It has been proved, that thePainter^'by 
attending to the invariable and general ideas 
of Nature, produces beauty, he muft, by 
regarding minute particiilarities, and acci- 
dental difcriminations, deviate frdm the 
Kmiver&I rule, and pollute his canvas with 
deformity* 
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r# /** I D L E R. 
Sjr, 

T Suppose you have forgotten that many 
weeks ago I promifed to fend you an ac- 
count of my companions at the Wells, You 
would not deny me a place among die moft 
£iithful votaries of Idlenefs, if you knew how 
often I have recoUeded mj^ engagements aad 
contented myfelf to delay the perfonnaixce foir 
ibme reafbn which I durft not examine be<^ 
caufe I knew it to be falfe; how often I have 
iat down to write and rejoiced at interruption; 
and hoye often I have praifed the dignity Of 
refolution> determined at night to write in the 
morning, and referred it in the morning to 
the quiet hours of night. 

I HAVE at lail begun what I have long 
wifhed at an end, and find it more eafy than 
I eiqpedkd to contiouc my narrationt .. 

I 3 Our 
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Our aflembly could boaft no fuch conftel- 
lation of intelleib as Clarendon*s band of Af- 
fbciaces. We had among us no Selderty Falk^ 
land^ or Waller^ but we had men not lefs im- 
portant in their own eyds, tho' lefs dSftinguifh- 
cd by the publick j and many a time have we 
lamented the partiality of mankind, and a- 
greed that men of the deepeft enquiry fome- 
times let their difcoveries die away in filence, 
tfaotJtfae.mbft comprehenfiveobfervers haVi^jrcll^ 
doBiitipportumties of imparting diexr remarks, 
andithat modeft merit pafies in the croud un-: 
lUiown and unheeded. 

"One of the greateft men of the fpciety wi,s 
^j^S,cjij/J^lE9 who liv^ in « Qontinual e* 
j^lpoife^of doubt^ and is a conftaqt enemy .tQ 
confidence and dogptiatifm. Sim^s .fkvourite 
topldc oif cpnverfatlon is the narrownefs of the 
hiicaanjtnin^, the fallacioufnefs of our fenfes, 
the jp-^al^nce of early prejudice, and ths 
uncemblty of .appearaijces. Sm ias many 
doubts about the nature of 4^t]^a^dl8.fQrae- 
times inclined to believethat fenfation mayfur- 
vive.nBOtioh, and that a dead man may feel tfao' 
he .caDnat ftir. He has :fometimes hintedithat 
man might peihaps bavebeeninatttrally a qua* 
■ i • druped,^ 
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drupcd, and thinks, k would be very, proper 
that at the Foundling Hofpkal fixne cluldre(k 
Ihould be incbifed in an apartment in which 
the nurfes ihould be^obliged to waltc hsdf up- 
on four and fcdF upoivtwoy, that die young- 
lings being bred without the prejudice of ex- 
ample, might have no other guide than Na- 
. tuf€, and 4night at laft come fortii^ into the 
worid-u Genius Should difed^ tttSt or prone^ 
«Q tiMC'lof^ or on four.. 

Tbs ne^ in dignity of mfen and fluency 
of talk, was Diox JVormh^ood^ wh«[fc 
fole delight is to find every thing wrong* 
Dick never enters a room but he (hews that 
the door and the chimney areJll placed. He 
never w^lk^ Mito the. fields but heimd^ ground 
plowed which is fitter for pafture. He is al- 
ways an enemy to the prefent Fafhion*. He 
holds that all the Beauty and Virtue of wo- 
men will foon be deftroyed by. the ufe of 
Tea^ He triumphs when h^ talks on the pre* 
lent Syftem of Education, and tells u» with 
great vehemence, that we are learning words 
when we ihould learn things* He is of opi- 
nion that we fuck in errors at the nurfe's 
bieaft^ and thinks it extremely ridiculous that 
i 4 children- 
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children fiiould be taught to ufe the right hand 
father than the left. 

Bob Sturdy conCders it as a point of 
honour to lay again what he lias once faid, 
and wonders how any inah that has been 
.known to alter his opinion, .can look his 
neighbours in the face. Bob is the moft for- 
midable diiputant of thie whole coQipany \ for 
without troubling hin>fclf.to £^rch for re»- 
fons^ he tires his antagonift with repeated 
affirmations. When Bob h^s beeii attacked 
for an hour with all the powers of Eloquence 
and Reafon^ and his pofition Appears to all 
but himfclf utterly untenable, he always .dofes 
the debate with his firft declaration, introclu- 
ced by a ftout preface of contemptuous civi- 
lity. ** All this is very jiidicioui ; ybu may 
talk, Sir, asyoupleafe; but I will ftlllfay 
what I faid at firfti'* Bob deals muchin Uhi-. 
verfals, which he has now obliged us to l^t 

• pafs without exceptions. He livfes on ah^ah- 
nufty, and Holds that there are as many Thieves 
as Traders % he is of Loyalty unfhaken, and 

• always maintains, that he who fees a Jacobite 
fees a RafcaL 

Pnii 
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Phil Gentle is an enemy to the nidc- 
nefs of contradidlion and the turbulence of 
debate. Phil has no notions of his ownt and 
therefore wiUingTy catches from the laft ^eak« 
eF fttch as he fhadl drop. Thk Ofiadh'&kf o^ 
ignorance is eafily accommodated to any te« 
net ; his only difficulty is, when the difputants 
gK>w zealous, how to be of two contrary opi- 
nions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, &e has the art of dlftVibuting^fiit 
attetition and his finQe^ in fucft a manneVy 
that each thinks him of his own pairty s' but 
if he is obliged to fpeak, he then obferves^ 
that the q^uefiion is difficult -^ that he never 
. iecefved fo much pleafure from a debate be- 
. fore ; that neither of die controvertlfts could 
have found his match in any other company ; 
that Mc. Wornpvooo(Ps aflertion^ is very well 
. fupportedy and yet there is great force in what 
.Mr. ScrupU advanced againft it. By this in-^ 
definite declaration both are commonly fatis- 
fied ; for he diiat has prevailed is in good hu- 
mour, and he that has felt his own weaknefs 
is very glad to have ^fcaped fo weH; 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c.. 

Robin Spmtslv., 
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■g I O G R A P H Y is, of the various kinds 
. of narrative writing, that which is moft 
eagerly read, and moft eafily applied to the 
purpofes of life. 

In Romances, w9ien the wild field of Pof- 
fibilitylies open to invention, the incidents 
may eafily be made more numerous, the vi- 
ciffitudes more flidden, and the events more 
vonderful ; but from the time of life when 
Fancy begins to be over-ruled byReafon and 
correded by Experience, the moft artful tale 
raifes little curiofity when it is known to be 
falfe; tho' it may, perhaps, be fometimes read 
as a model of a neat or elegant ftile, not for the 
fake of knowing what it contains, but how it 
is written ; or thofe that are weary of them- 
felves, may have recouife to it as a pleafing 
dream, of which, when they aMrake, they 

Yolun- 
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minds. 

* . . .- • • ■ 

The examples and events of Hiftoiy prd^ 
indeed, upon the mind with the weight of 
truth ; l)ut whcfh they are lepcrfitcd iii'tHe me- 
mory, they are oftener employed 'for ihevJ 
than ufe, and rather diverfify coiwerfation thaii 
regidate Hfe. Few are engaged in fuch fcenea 
as give them opportunities of growing wifef 
b}^tho dowrrfai of Statcfmen or the defeat, of 
Generals. ' The ftratagems of War, and the 
intrigues of Courts, are read by far the greater 
part of mankind with the fame indifference as 
the adventures of fabled Heroes, br the r6V0- 
lutipn^ of a Fairy Region. Between falfehood 
and ufelefs^ truth there is little difference. A^ 
gold v^Jiich he cannot fpend will make nO) 
man,nch3|fo.)powlqdge which he cannot; ap- 
ply will mate no man wife.. 

■ The mifchicvous. eonfequences of vice 
aiid folly, of irregular defires and prcdo-^ 
niiniant paflion?, are beft difcovered by thofe 
reratl&hs which are levelled with the ge- 
neral 'furfade of ftfe,* wfiicK tell not how 
I 6 any. 



any man became g|:eat» but how^ he was made 
^PI7i n^ l^w he loft the fovoitr of his 
Prince^ but bow he became difcontented with 
JiimfelC 

Those rehtions are therefore commonly 
of nioft value in which the writer tells hi« 
own ftory. He that recounts the life of an- 
other^ commonly dwells moft upon confpicu- 
ous events, leilens the familiarity of his tale 
to increafe its dignity, (hews hi& fiivourite at 
a diftance decorated and magnified lUce th« 
ancient a£tors in their. tragick drefs, and ea<- 
deavours to hide the man that he may prob- 
duce a hero. 

But if it be true which was €ud 1^ & 
French Prince, Thai no man was a. Hera, ta 
ihe/ervants cfhis chamber ^ it is equal^, true 
Aat every man is yet lels a Hero to him.- 
iblf. He that is moft ekvated above die 
croud by the importance of his employments^ 
ojr Ae reputation of his genius, feels him- 
l^f afteAed by fame or bufineis but as they 
influence his domeftick life. The high.anid 
k>W9 as they have the iame faculties an<l 

the 
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the iame fenfes, have naileisfinliHtudd in 
their pains and pleafures. The? ftolations aiie 
the fame in alU tho' produced by vety di0er^ 
ent .occafions. The Prince fe^ls thie fame 
pain when an invader feizes fi proyince, as: 
the Farmer when a thief drives away his 
cow. Men thus equal in themfelves will ap* 
pear equal in honeft and impartial Biography i 
and thofe whom Fortune or Nature place at 
the greateft diftance may afford inftru^on ta 
each other. 

The writer of his own life ha^ .at leaft 
the firft qualification of an Hiftorian, the 
knowledge of the truth j and though it may 
be plaufibly ob}e£led that his temptations to 
diigaife it are equal ta hi& cqpportunities of 
knowing it, y^t I cannot but think that im*- 
partiality may be expeSed with equal confi-r 
dence from him that relates the pafTages of 
his owii life, as from him that ddlvecs the 
tranfadions of another* 

' Certainty c{f knowfcctgc hot only ex- 
chi^fes ntfftafce but fortiRes veracky^ What 
we GoUe^ by conje^lure^. and by <onjec«* 

Uire 
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ture only can one man judge of another's 
motives or fentiments, is eadly modified 
by fancy of by defire ; as objefts impeifeS-^ 
ly 'di£:emed> take forms from the hope 
or fear' of the beholder. But thatwhicfii 
is fulfjT known cannot be falfified but with 
xelu£bnce of imderflanding, and alarm of 
confcience ; of Underftanding, the lover 
of Ti-uth i of Confcience, the fentinel of 
Virtue.. 

H^ that writes the Life of another is 
either his friend or his enemy, and wilhes 
eithex to exalt his praife or aggravate his 
infaniy ; many temptations to ialfehood 
will occur in die difguife of paffions, too. 
ipecious to fear much refiftance. Love 
of 'Virtue' will animate Panegyrick,. and ha- 
tred of Wibkedneft imbitter Cenlure. Tha 
2feal of Gratitudfc, the Ardour of Patriots 
iftn, Fondnefs'for an Opinion, or Fidelity 
to a Party, may eaflly overpower the vigi- 
llnce of. a mind habitually well difpofed, 
and prevail ov^r unaiSfted and unfriended^. 
Veracity. . 

But 
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But he that fpeaks of himfelf has no 
motive to Falfhood or Partiality except 
Self-love, by which all have fo <^en Been 
betrayed, that all are on the watch againfl: 
its artifices. He that writes an Apology 
for a nngre Araon,* to confute "Tch Acctna- 
tion, or recommend himfelf to Favour, is 
indeed always to be fufpeAed of favoiirijig 
his own caufe ; but he that Ats down 
calmly and voluntarily to review his Life 
for die admonition of Pofterity, or to a- 
mufe himfelf, and leaves this account un- 
publiihed, may be commonly prefumed to 
tell Tnith, fmce Falihood cannot appeafe 
his own Mind» and Fame wiU not be heai^ 
beneath the Tomb. 



♦ftJIHk 
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/^NE of the peculiarities whicli diftinguifli 
the prefent age is the inultipficatron of 
books. Every day brings new advertHements^ 
of literary undertakings, and we are flatteced' 
with repeated promifes of gromhg. wi£b oa 
eafier terms than our progenitors.. 

' Ho^ much either hsippinefs or knowledge* 
ii advanced by this multitude of AutborS) k is 
not veryeafy to decide. • 

He chat teaches us any thmg which- we- 
knew not before, is undoubtedly to be re-> 
verenced as a MUler. He that conveys^ 
knowledge by, more plwafing ways,, may very^ 
properly be loved as a Benefactor ; andihe that' 
fijpplies life with innocent amufement, will 
fte certainly carefled as a plcafmg Companion. 

BtJT few of th^fc who fUl-the world witlv 
books, have any pretenfions to the hope eicfaeir 
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of pleafing or inftruAing. 'They have often 
no other tafk than to lay two books before 
tbem^ out of ^i^lich.tliey compile a third, 
without any new materials of their own, and 
with very little application of judgment to 
thofe which former Authors havecfoppHed. 

That all compilatipns are ufelefs I do 
not afiert. Pkrtictes of Science are often very 
widely fcatteted. WritSers of extenfive com- 
prehoifion have i/icidelital remarks upon to- 
picks very reunite from tte principal fubjedl, 
which are often more valuable tiuui formal 
treatifes, .and which yet are not known be- 
-caufb they are not pixxnifed in the title. He 
t&at colIe£b thofe under proper heads is very 
Uudbibly employed, for tho' he exerts no great 
abilities in the work, he fticilitates the pro- 
, grefi of others, . and by making that eafy 
of attainment which is already written, may 
give ibme inind more vigorous or more adven- 
turous than his own leifure for new thoughts 
« and original defigns. 

But die colledions poured lately from the 
pids have been feldpm made at any great ex- 
pence of time or inquiry, and therefore only 

feive 
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ferve to didraA choice without fupplying apy 
real want. 

■ It is obfen'cd thit a corrupt 'SociHy has 
many Laws-, \ *know not* whether it* is not 
equally true, than^^n ignorant Age bas'manf 
Rcfois. When thfe treafuf es of aiicieni know* 

^kdge lye unexamined, a^id original Authors 
^e neglected and fb^tt^, Compileis <and 

.Plagiaries are encoun^god, w^ give;.u» a^g^^ft 

.what we had befiprf^. and:gipw;-GDeat.b}ij ftt* 
ting before us what our own ilotb had, hidden 
from our view. 

Yet are hot.even theTe Writers tb.bcl |iidi]f* 
erimihately cenfurej zM i^eS^. Trufli'ljlcc 
Beauty varies it3Bdbions>.and b1)dSrQCXMn- 
' mended by different dreSes to-different iium^i 
and he that recalls the attention of mankuid 
to any part of learning which tinie has left 
behind itj may be truly faid to advance die 
literature of his own age* As the manners of 
nations vary, new topicks of perfuailon become 
Jieceflary, and new combinations of imagery 
are produced ;. and he that can accommodate 
faimfelf to the .reigning tafte, m«y .always 

have 
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have readers who perhaps would not have 
looked upon better performances. 

To exaft of every man who writes that he 
fiiould fay (omething new, would be to reduce 
Authors to a fmall number; to oblige the 
moft fertile Genius to fay only what is new, 
would be to contrail his voluhies to a few 
ntesi. ^.Yot (vLcHy-ihete ought to be feme 
i|O|U9d$t(0; repetition; liberies ought no more 
|^)>f^l|esip0d fori^er with the iame thoughts 
^r^tlyireKp£efl)bd,.than with the (ana^bool^ 
^ffibrcntly decorated. 

* The gopd or evil which thcfe recondar)r 
Wnfers produce Js feldom of jahy Ipng dura* 
tfcn. As Aeyowe their exiftence to change 
i^lafhion, thcycommohTy dUappear when a 
newfafiiion becomes prevalent. TKe'Autfeors 
that in any nation lafl: from age to age are 
very few, becaufe there are very few that have 
any other claim to notice than that they catch 
hold on prefent ciinafityj and gratify fome 
accidental defire, or .produce fome temporary 
conveniency. 

But however the Writers ©f the Day may 
de^air of future Fame, they ought at leaft 

to 
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to forbear any prelent mHchief. Tbaugh i 
they dannot arrive at eminent heights of ex* i 
cellence, they might keep themfelves harm- 
kfs. They might take care to inform <hchi- 
felves before they attempt to inform others^ 
and exert the little influence which th^ have j 
for honeft purpofes* 

But fuch is the prefent ftateorourlhentwi 
ture, that the ancient Sage who diought i 
gmat Book a great Evtl^ would now think th#*' 
multitude of Books a multitude of Evils. Ite 
would coniider a bulky Writer who engreflecl . 
a year, and a fwarm gf Pamphleteers who fiole 
each an hour, as equal wafters of homan li&y 
and would make no other difference between 
tfiem, than between aBeaftof Prey, and %, 
Flight of Locu(k. 



m 
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To rt* I D L E R. 

h^M a young Lady ne^ly married to a 
' jyioiijig 'Gentleman. Our Foituiie is large^ 
IT Blinds are vacant, our Difpofitions gay, 
it Acquaintance numeroAis, and our Rela- 
0118 Qdendid* We confidered that Mani- 
gi^ like Life, has its Youth, that the firft 
ear is the year of Gayety aiid Revel, and 
^Ived to fee the Shews and fed the Joys 
f London before the increafe of our family 
loidd ocmfine us to domeftick Cares and do- 
seftick Pleafures. 

Little time was (pent in preparation $ 
lie coach was hame^, and a few days 
>fDUght us to Lortdonj and we alighted at 

kxiging provided for us by Mifs Biddy 

TriJUy 
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Trifle^ a maiden niece of my hufband's fa- 
ther, where we found Apartments on a fe- 
cond floor, which my coufin told us would 
ferve us till we could pleafe ourfdves with 
a more commodious and elegant habita-* 
tion, and which fhe had taken at a very 
high price, bccaufe- it was not worth the 
while to make a hard bargain for fo (hort a. 
time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till my 
neww doaths were made, > and my - new lod^ 
ing. hired; but WS^Trifii had fo induftri- 
ouJly given notice of our arrival to all her 
acquaintance, that I had the mortification 
next day of feeing, the docA* thrboged widi 
painted Coachesr and' Chaini wtb Coronet^ 
and was obliged: ta receive ^.-im^ fauiband's 
rdations on a fecond fte>k-. 

Ikconveniencies are often baUanced b]f 
fome advantage : the Elevation of my A^ 
partments furniflied a fubje£t for conver- 
fation, which, widioat fome fucb helpi we 
fhould. have been in danger of wanting: 
Lady Stately told us how many years had 
pailed fmce (he dimbed fo ntuiy fteps. Mifs 

Jiry 
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Airy ran to the window,' and thought it. 
charming to fee the walkers fo little in the 
fcteC ; atrd* Mifs GMle wfeht to try the fame 
eicperiment, and fcreamed to find herfelf fo 
fir above' the ground . 

< • ■ ' ■ " • * ' 

They j^ll knew that wc intended to re- 
move, and therefore all g^e me iadvice 
about a proper choice. One ftreet was re- 
commended for the purity of its air, ano- 
ther for its ' freedom from rioife, another 
fbr^its nearticfs 'to-the Fark, 'another be- 
cauife' there wM W a ftep from it to all 
places of Diveriion, and another, becaufe 
its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country. 

■ I' HAb* civility enough to hear every re- 
commendation with a look of Curiofity while 
it was made, and of Acquiefccnce when it 
was concluded, but in my heart felt no other ' 
defure than to be free from the dilgraceof 
a fecond floor, and cared -little where I ihould 
fix, if the Apartments 'were fpacious and 



Njnrr 



Next day- a chariot was birecU and Mifs 
Trifie was difpatchcd to find a lodging. She 
r^uined in the afternoon, with an account 
of a charming place, to whi^h my hufband 
went in the morning to make the contnuSl:. . 
Being young and unexperienced, he took 
wi^ him his friend Nei^mck^ a gentleman 
of gwat (kill in rooms and furniture, who 
fees, at a fingle glancq, whatever there is 
to be commended or cenfured. Mr. ^uick^ . 
at the firft view of the houfe, . declared that 
It could not be inhabited, for the Sun in. the 
afternoon (hone with full g^are on die win- 
dows of the dining-room. . 

Miss Trifle went out again, and foon dif- 
covered another lodging, which Mn ^ick 
went to furvey, and found, that whe^ver 
the wind ihoid4 blow from Htufi £aft, ^ all . 
the fmoke of the city would be .driven up* 
o;i it. 

A MAGNIFICENT fett of rooms was then 
found in one of the ftreets near WeftmnfleT" 
Bridge^ which Mifs ?>/}?(? preferred to any 
which fhe had yet feen \ but Mr. ^ick hav- 
ing mufed upon it for a timei concluded that 
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it Would be too moch cxpofed in tlie morning 
to the fogs' diat rife from: the £iver. 

Thus Mr. ^uici proceeded to give us 
every day new teftimonies of bis tafte and^ 
drcumfpedion ; fometimes the ftreet was toot 
narrow for a double range of Qoaches j fome- 
times it .\if as an obfcure place) not inhabited 
by Perfons of Quality. Some places were 
dirty, and fome crowded i m (ome houfes 
thefurn^tur^ waS'^;fuited, a{id in others the 
itairs were too n^y^row^. {le had fuch ferti-^ 
Kty of obj^£tions that Mifs Trijie was at laft 
tired, and defifted from all attempts for our 
accommodation. 

In the mean time I have ftill continued 
to fee my company on a fecond floor, and 
am aiked: tiventy times a day when I am to 
leave thofe odious lodgings, in which I live 
tumultuoufly without pleafure, and expen- 
fivcly without honour. My hufband thinks 
fo highly of Mr. ^uick^ that he cannot be , 
perfuaded to remove without his approbation, 
and Mr. ^ick thinks his reputation raifcd 
by the multiplication of difficulties. 

^Voii II. K In 
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In this diftrefs to whom can I have rc- 
courfe. I find;. my temper vitiated by daily 
difappointment, by the fight of Pleafures 
which I cannot partake, and the poflef&on of 
Riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. 
Z&r,. inform my hulband that he is trifling 
awiay, in fuperfluous vexation,' the few months 
which Cuftom has appropriated to Ddight ; 
that matrimonial quarrels are not eafily re- 
conciled between thofe that 'have no chil- 
dren ; that wherfever we fettle he muft alwap 
fiiid fome inconvenience'; but nothing is fo 
much to be avoided as a perpetual ftate of 
Enquiry and Sufpenfe. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant^ 

PsaCY HBARTJLt:SS» . 
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N^ 87. Saturdi^f December i^. 



r\ F what we know not we can only judge 
by what we know. Every novelty ap- 
pears more wonderful as it is more remote 
from any thing with which experience or te- 
ftimony hav^ hitherto acquainted us, and if 
it pailes further beyond the notions that we 
have been accuftomed to form, it becomes at 
hft incredible. 

We feldom confider that human know- 
ledge is very narrow, that national man- 
ners are formed by chance, that uncommon 
conjun<5lures of caufes produce rare efFeds, 
or that what is impoffible at one time of 
place may yet happen in another. It is always 
eafier to deny than to enquire. To refuie 
credit confers for a moment an appearance 
of fuperiority, which every little mind is 
tempted to aiTume when it may be gained fo 
cheaply as by withdrawing attention froip 
K 2 evidence, 
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evidence, and declining the fatigue of com- 
paring probabilities. The moft pertinacious 
and vehement demonftrator may be wearied 
in time by continual negation ; and Incredu- 
lity, which an old Poet, in his Addrefs to 
Raleighy calls the Wit of Fools^ obtunds the 
argument which it cannot anfwer, as wool- 
facks deaden arrows tho* they cannot repel 
them. 

Many Relations of travellers have been 
flighted as fabulous, till more frequent Voy- 
ages have confirmed their veracity ; and it 
may reafonabiy be imagined, that many an- 
cient Hiftorians are unjuftly fufpecfted of falf- 
hood, becaufe our own times afford nothing 
that refembles what they tell. 

Had only the Writers of Antiquity in- 
formed us that there was once a nation in 
which the wife Jay down upon the. burning 
pile only to mix her aflies with thofe of her 
hufband, we (hould have thought it a tale to 
be told with that of Endymion*^ Commerce 
with the Moon. Had only a fingle Tra- 
veller related thai many nations of the 

earth 
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earth were black, we fhould have thought 
the accounts of Negroes and of the Phoenix 
equally credible. But of black men the num- 
bers are too great who are now repining un- 
der Englijh cruelty, and the cuftom of volunl 
tary cremation is not yet loft among the La- 
dies of India. 

Few narratives will either to men or wo- 
men appear more incredible than the hifto- 
ries of the Amaions \ of female nations of 
whofe conftitution it was the eflential and 
fundamental law, to exclude men from 
all participation either of publick affairs or 
domeftick bufmefs \ where female armks 
marched under female captains, female far^ 
mcrs gathered the harvcft, female partners 
danced together, and female wits diverted 
one another. 

Yet feveral ages of antiquity have tranf- 
mitted accounts of the Amazons of Caucafus ; 
and of the Amazons of America^ who have 
given their name to the greateft River in the 
world, Condamine lately found fuch me- 
morials as can be expelled among erra- 
K 3 tick 
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tick and unlettered nations, where events 
are recorded only by tradition, and new 
fwarms fettling in the country from time to 
time confufe and efface all traces of former 
times. 

To dye with husbands or to live with- 
out them are the two extremes which the 
Prudence and Moderation of European La- 
dies have, in all ages, equally declined ; they 
have never been allured to death by the 
Tcindnefs or civility of thfe politeft nations, 
nor has the roughnefs and brutality of 
jtiore favage countries ever provoked them 
to doom their male aflbciates to irrevoca- 
ble banilhment. The Bohemian matrons are 
iaid to have made one (hort ftruggle for 
fuperiority, but inftead of baniihing the men, 
they contented themfelves with condemning 
them to fervile offices, and their confti- 
tution thus left impcrfeft, was quickly over- 
thrown. 

There is, I think, no clafs of EngUfi 
women from whom we are in any danger 
pf Amazonian ufurpation, The old Maids 

fecm 
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feem neareft to independence, and moft like- 
ly to be animated by revenge againft maf- 
culine authority ; they often fpeak of men 
with acrimonious vehemence, but it is fel- 
dom found that they have any fettled hatred 
againft them, and it is yet more rarely ob- 
fen^ed that they have any kindnefe for each 
other. They will not eafily combine in any 
plot i and if they fliould ever agree to re- 
tire and fortify themfelves in caftles or in 
mountains, the fentinel will betray the pafles 
in fpite, and the garrifon will capitulate up- 
on eafy terms, if the befiegers have hand- 
fome fword-knots, and are well fupplied with 
fringe and lace. 

Thi Gamefters, if they were united, 
would make a formidable body ; and fince 
they confider men only as beings that are 
to lofe their money, they might live toge- 
ther without any wifh for the Officioufnefs 
of Gallantry or the Delights of diveriified 
Converfation. But as nothing would hold 
them together but the hope of plundering 
one another, their government would fail 
from the defeat of its principles, the men 
K 4 would 
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would need only to negleft them, and they 
would perifh in a few weeks by a civU 
war. 

I DO not mean to cenfure the Ladies of 
England as defective in knowledge or in fpi- 
rit, when I fuppofe them unlikely to revive 
the military honours of their fex. The cha- 
rafter of the ancient Ama%om was rather ter- 
rible than lovely ; the hand could not be ve- 
ry delicate that was only employed in draw- 
ing the bow vid.Brandifhing the battle-axe ; 
their power was maintained by crutlty, their 
courage was deformed by ferocity, and their 
example only (hews that men and women live 
beft together. 
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YLTHEN the Philofophcrs of the laft 
Age were firft congregated into the 
Royal Society, great expcftations were raifccf 
of the fudden progrefs of ufeful Arts ; tha 
time was fuppofed to be near when Engines 
fhould turn by a perpetual Motion, arfd 
Health be fecured by the univerfal Medicine ; 
when Learning fhould be facilitated by a real 
Charafter, and Commerce extended by fliips 
which could reach theii Ports in defiance of 
the Xempeft^ 

But Improvement is naturally flow. The 
Society met and parted without any vifible 
diminution of the mifefies of life. The 
Gout and Stone were ftill painful, the Ground 
that was not plowed brought no Harveft^^ 
and neither Oranges nor Grapes would grovr 
ujx)n the Hawthorn. At lafl-,^ thofe who- 
K 5. were 
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were difappointed began to be angry ; thol 
likewife who hated innovation were glad t 
gain an opportunity of ridiculing men wh 
liad depreciated, perhaps with too muc 
arrogance, the Knowledge of Antiquity 
And it appears from fome of their eariie: 
Apologies, that the Philofophers felt wit 
. great fenfibility the unwelcome importunitic 
of thofe who were daily afldng, ** Whs 
^' have yc done ? " 

The truth is, that little had been don 
compared with what Fame had been fufFere 
to promife; and the queftion could on! 
be anfwered by general apologies and l 
new hopes, which, when they were fruftra 
te(i, gave a new occafion to the fame vexs 
tious enquiry. 

This fetal queftion has difturbed the qui( 
of many other minds. He that in the latti 
part of his life too ftri£Hy enquires what h 
has done, can very feldom receive from hi 
own heart fuch an account as will give hli: 
£itisfa6tion. 



W 
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We do not indeed fo often difappoint 
others as ourfelves. We not only think more 
highly than others of our own abilities, 
but ;:llow ourfelves to form hopes which 
we never communicate, and pleafe our 
thoughts with employments which none e- 
ver will allot us, and with elevations to 
which we are never expected to rife j and 
when bur days and years have paffed away 
in common bufinefs or common amufe- 
ments, and we find at laft that we have 
fuffered our purpofes to fleep till the time of 
adion IS paft, we are reproached only by 
our own reflexions j neither our friends nor 
our enemies wonder that we live and die 
like the reft of mankind, that we live with- 
out notice and die without memorial ; they 
know not what tafk we had propofed, and 
therefore cannot difcera whether it is fi* 
nifhed. 

He that compares what he has done with 
what he has left undone, will feel the ef- 
feft which muft always follow the compari- 
fon of imagination with reality ; he will 
took with contemjpt on his own unijpport- 
K 6 ance,. 
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ance, and wonder to what purpofe he came 
into the world ; he will repine that he Ihall 
leave behmd him no evidence of his having 
been, that he has adSed nothing to the l^^ 
ftem of life, but has glided from Youth to 
Age among the crowd, without any effort 
for diflin6iion. 

Man is feldom willing to let fall the opi- 
nion of his own dignity, or to believe that 
he does little only becaufe every individual is 
a very little being. He is better content to 
want Diligence than Power, and fooner con- 
fefles the Depravity of his Will than the Im- 
becillity of his Nature. 

From this miftaken notion of human 
Greatnefs it proceeds, that many who pre- 
Ccjid to have made great Advances in Wif- 
dom fo loudly declare that they defpife them- 
fclves. If I had ever found any of the Self- 
contemncrs.jnuch irritated or pained by the 
confcipuiiiefs of their meannefs, I fhould 
have given them confolation by obferving, 
tha( ia little more than nothing is as much 
as can be expected from a being who with 
- ;, ' refpeft 



refped): to the multitudes about him is himfelf 
little more than nothing. Every man is ob^ 
liged by the fupreme Mafter of the Univerfe 
to improve all the opportunities of Good 
which are afforded him, and to keep in con- 
tinual a^ivity fucji Abilities as are beftowod 
upon him. But he has no reafon to repine 
though his Abilitie3 are fmall and his Op- ' 
portunitles few. He that has improved the 
Virtue or advanced the Happinefs of one 
Fellov^-creature, he that has afcertained a 
fmgle moral Propofition, or added or^ ufeful 
Experiment to natural Knowledge, may be 
contented with his own Performance, and» 
with refpe<El to mortals like himfelf, may de- 
mand, like Augujius^ to be difinifled at his 
departure with Appiaufe, 
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'Ai'i;^8 iy d%(^H^ Epict. 

TJOW Evil came into the world; foi 
what reafon it is that Life is overfpread 
with fttcl* boundlefe varieties of mifery ; wh) 
the only thinki^ng being of this globe is doom- 
ed to think merely to be wretched, and tc 
pafs his time from youth to age in fearing 01 
m fuffering calamities, is a queftion which 
Philofophers have long iifked, and which Phi^ 
lofophy could never anfwer. 

Religion informs us that Mifery and Sir 
were produced together^ The depravation 01 
human will was follow»d by a diforder of the 
harmony of Nature ; and by that Providence 
which often places antidotes in the neigh- 
bourhood of poifons, vice was checked by mi- 
fery, left it ihould fwcll to univerfal and un- 
limited dominioB,. 

A SrTATi 
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A STATE of Innocence and Happinefs is 
fo remote from all that we have ever feen, 
that though we can eafily conceive k pof* 
fible, and may therefore hope to attain it, 
yet our fpeculations upon it muft be ge- 
neral and confu&d. We can difcover that 
where there is univerfel Innocence there will 
probably be univerfal Happinefs; for why 
fbould Afflictions be permitted to infeft be* 
ings who are not in danger of corruption 
from Bleffings, and where there. is no ufe of- 
Terrour nor caufe of Punilhment \ But in 
a world like ours, whese our Senfes afiault 
us, and our Hearts betray us, we ihould pafs 
on from crime to crime, heedlefs and remorfe- 
iefs, if Mifery did not ftand in our way, and 
our own Pains admonifh us of our Folly. 

Almost all the moral Good which is left 
among us> is the apparent efFed of phyfical 
Evil. 

Goodness is divided by Divines into 
Sobernefs, Righteoufnefs, and Godlinefs. Let 
it be examined how each of thefe Duties 
would be praftifed if there were na phyfiqal 
Evil to enforce it. 

SoBRIETYj 
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Sobriety, or Temperance, is noAii^ 
but the forbearance of Pleafure ; and if Plea- 
fiire was not followed l^ Pain, who would 
forbear it f We fee every hour thofe in whom 
the defu^ of prefent indulgence overpowers ^ 
fenfeof paft and all foreiight of future mifery. 
In a remiffion of the Gout the Drunkard re- 
ttirns to his Wine, and the Gkitton to his 
Feaft; and if neither Difeafe nor Poverty 
were fek or dreaded, every one would fink 
down in idle fenfuality, without any care of 
others, or of himfelf. To eat and drink, and 
lie down to fleep, would be the whole bufi^ 
nefs of mankind » 

Righteousness, or the fyftcm of ibcial: 
Duty, may be iubdivided into Juftice and 
Charity. Of Juftice one of the heathen &ges 
has fhewn, with great acutenefs, that It was 
impreffed upon mankind only by the in- 
conveniencies which Injuflice had produced. 
** In the firft ages, fays he, men acSed with- 
'* out any rule but the impulfe of Dcfire, 
*^ they pradtifed Injuftice upon others, and 
** fufFered it from others in their turn ; but 
•* in time it was difcovered, that the pain of 

^ fuffering 
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«^ fMffering wrong was greater than the plea- 
tPhire of doing it, and mankind, by a ge- 
neral compa^ fubmitted to the reftraint 
•* of laws, and refigned the pleafure to efcape 

« lie pain.** 

' "^ 

Of Charity it is (iiperfluous to obferve, 
that it could have no place if there were no 
want; for of a virtue which could not be 
pra&ifed, the omiffion could not be culpable. 
Evil is not only the occadonal but the efficient 
caufe of Charity ; we are incited to the relief of 
mifery by the confcioufnefe that we have the 
fame nature with the fiifferer, that we are in 
danger of the fame diftrefles, and may fome- 
time impl<»:e the fame affiftanc^. 

GoDLiN£38, or Piety, is elevation of 
the mind towards the fupreme Being, and 
extenfion of the thoughts to another life. 
The other life is future, and the fupreme 
Being is invifible. None would have ^ re- 
courfe to an invifiUe Power, but that all 
other fubjedls had eluded their hopest None 
would fix their attention upon the future, 
but that they are difcontented widi the pre- 
fent. If the fenfes were feafted with per- 
petual 
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petual Pleafure, they would always keep the 
mind in Aibjedion. Reafon has no autho- 
rity over us, but by its power to warn iis 
againft Evil. 

•*? 
In Childhood, while our. minds aie yet 

unoccupied. Religion is imprefled upon them, 
and the firft years of almoft all who hare 
,been well educated are palled in a r^ular 
. difcharge of the duties of Picty^ But as we 
advance forw&rd into the crowds of life, in- 
. numerable delights fpUicit our inclination^ 
and innumerable cares diftra£l our atten- 
tion ; the time of Youth is pa0ed in noify 
frolicks ; Manhood is led on from hope to 
hope, and from p.roje<St. to projed ; the diffo- 
lutenefs of pleafure, the inebriation of fuc- 
tefi, the ardoar of expeftetioif, and the ve- 
hemence of competition, chain down the 
mind alike to the prefent fcene, nor is it re- 
membered how-foon this mift di trifles muft be 
fcattered, and the bubblesthat float' upon the 
rivulet of life be loft for ever m the gulph of 
eternity; To this confideration fcarce any 
man is awakened but by fome prefling and 
refiftlefs evil. The death of thofe from whom 
be derived bis pleafures, or to whom he de- 

flined 
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fiined his pofleffions, fome difeafe which (he^y$ 
him the vanity of all external acquifitions, 
or the gloom of age, which intercepts his 
profpe6b of long enjo)rment, forces him to 
fix his hopes upon another ftate, and when 
he has contended with the tempefts of life 
till his ftrength fails him, he flies at l^ft to 
the (belter of Religion. 

That mifery does not make all virtuous 
experience too certainly informs us ; but it 
is no lefs certain that of what Virtue there i», 
Mifery produces far the greater part. Phyfi- 
cal Evil may be therefore endured with pa- 
tience, fince it is the caufe of moral Good ; 
and Patience itfelf is one Virtue by which 
we are prepared for that ftate in which Evil 
fball be no more. 



iM> 
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T T is a complaint which has been made 
from time to time, and which feems to 
have lately become more frequent, that Eng^ 
lijh Oratory, however forcible in argumenfi^ 
or elegant in expreiEon, is deficient and in- 
efficacious, becaufe our fpeakers want the 
Grace and Energy of A£Uon. 

* Among the numerous Proje^rs^ who are 
delirous to refine our Manners, ; and improvp 
our Faculties, fome are willing to fupply the 
deficiency of our Speakers. We have had more 
than one exhortation to fludy the neglefted 
Art of moving the Paffions, and have been 
encouraged to believe that our tongues, how- 
ever feeble in themfelves, may, by the help of 
©ur hands and legs, obtain an uncontroulable 
dominion over the mofl ftubborn audience^ 
animate the infenfible^ engage the carelefs, 
force tears from the obdurate, and money 
from the avaricious. 

If 
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If by flight of hand, or nimblenefs of foot, 
all thefe wonders can be performed, he that 
(hall negle<Sl to attain the free ufe of his limbs 
may be juftly cenfured as criminally lazy. But 
I am afraid that no fpecimen of fuch efFe£ls will 
eafily be (hewn. If I could once find a fpeaker 
in Change- Alley raifing the price of ftocks by 
the power of perfuafive geftures, I fhould ve- 
ry zealoufly recommend the ftudy of his art ; 
but having never feen any aftion by which 
language was much affifted, I have been hi- 
therto inclined to doubt whether my country- 
men are not blamed too haftily for their calm 
and motionlefs utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany 
^eir fpeech with adtion; but why fiiould 
their example have more influence upon us 
than ours upon them ? Cuiloms are not to be 
changed but for better. Let thofe who deiire 
to reform us fliew the benefits of the change 
propofed. When the Frenchman waves his 
hands and writhes his body in recounting tbe 
revolutions of a game at cards, or the Neapo-* 
litaHj who tells the hour of the day, {hews 
upon his fingers the number which he mcn- 
tioas, I do not perceive that their manual ex« 

erciftt 
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ercife is of much ufe, or that they leave any 
image more deeply imprefTed by their buflle 
and vehemence of communication. 

Upon the Englijh Stage there is no want 
of AiSion ; but the difficulty of making it at 
once various and proper, and its perpetual 
tendency to become ridiculous, notwithftand- 
ing all the advantages which art and {how, 
and cuftom and prejudice can give it, may 
prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, where it can have no recom- 
mendation but from Truth and Nature. 

▼ The ufe of EngUJk Oratory is only at the 
Par, in the Parliament, and in the Church. 
Neither the Judges of our Laws nor the Re- 
prefentatives of our People would be much 
afiPe^led by laboured gefticulation, or believe 
any man the more becaufe he rolled his eyes,. 
or puiFed his cheeks, or fpread abroad his 
arms, or ftamped the ground, or thumped 
his breaft, or turned his eyes fometimes to 
the cieling and fometimes to the floor. Upon 
men intent only upon truth, the arm of an 
Orator has little power ; a credible teftimony, 
or a cogent argument, will overcome all the 

art 
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art of modulation) and all the violence of 
contortion. 

It is well known that in the City which 
may be called the Parent* of Oratory^ all the 
arts of mechahical p^rfuafion were banifhed 
fit>m the court of fupreme Judicature. The 
Judges 'of the Areopagus confidered aftion ^nd 
vociferation as a foolifli appeal to the exter- 
nal fenfcs, and unworthy to be praftifed be- 
fore thofe who had no defire of idle amufe- 
ment, and whofe only plcafure was to difco- 
ver right. 

Whether Aftion may not be yet of ufeft 
in churches, where the Preacher addrefles a 
mingled audience, may deferve enquiry. It* 
is certain that the fenfes are more powerful as 
the reafcm is weaker ; and that he whofe ears* 
convey little to his mind, may fometimes 
Jiften with his eyes till truth may gradually 
take pofleffion of his heart. If there be any 
ufe d! gefticulation, it muft be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who will be more afiefted 
by vehemence than delighted by propriety. 
In the pulpit little aftion can be proper, for 
action can illufirate nothing but that to 
%• which 
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which it may be referred by natHre or by 
cuftom. He that imitates by his hand a 
motion which he defcribes, explains it by na- 
tural iimilitude ^ he that lays his hand on his 
breaft when he exprefles pity, enforces his 
words by a cuftomary allufion. But Theplpgy 
has few topicks to which aSioii can be appro- 
priated; that aftion which is vague and inde- 
terminate will at laft fettle into habit, and ha- 
bituat peculiarities are quickly ridiculous. . 

It is perhaps the charafler of the Englijb to 
•defpife trifles ; and that art may furely be ac- 
counted a trifle which is at once ufelefs and 
^flentadous, which can feldom be praftifed 
with propriety, and which as the mind is more 
cultivated, is lefs powerful. Yet as alj innocent 
tneans are to be ufed for the.propagatiprrof 
truth, I would not deter thofe vybo,are employ- 
ed in preaching to common congregations 
from any praftice which they may find perfua- 
five, for, compared with the converfion of firi- 
ners, propriety and eleganQC are lefs than no- 
thing. 



^ 91. 
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T T is conmion to overlook what is near hy 
keeping the eye fixed upon fomethtng re- 
mote. In the fame manner .prefcnt opportu- 
nities are neglected, and attainable good is 
flighted, by minds bufied in extenfive ranges 
and intent upon future advantages. Life, how- 
ever fliort, is made ftill fhorter by wafte of 
lime, and its progrefs towards happinefs th<^ 
naturally flow, is yet retarded bj unnecefTarj 
labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knov^-ledge >s 
univerfally confefled. To fix deeply in the 
mind the principles of fci^nce, to fettle their 
limitations, and deduce tlie long fuccefiion of 
their confequences ; to comprehend the whole 
Gompafe of complicated fyftems, with all the 
arguments, objeiSHons,* and folutions, and to 
repofite in the intelledualtreafury the number- 
lefs fails, experiments, apophthegm^, and ^o- 

V^x. IL L fition^ ^ 



fitions which muft ftand fingle in the memory, 
and of which none has any perceptible connedl- 
i<on with the reft, is a tafk which, tho' under- 
taken with ardour ^nd purfued with diligence, 
muft at laft be left ^hfkiiflied by the frailty of 
our nature. 

To make the way to learning either left 
fhort or leCs fmooth is certainly abfurd ; yet 
this is the apparent efFeft of the prejudice 
which feems to prevail among us in favour of 
foreign authors, and of the contempt of our 
native literature, which this excurfive curiofity 
muft neceflarily produce. Every man is more 
ijpeedily inftruded by his own language, than 
by any other ; before we fcarch the reft of the 
woxld for teachers, let us try whether we 
may not fpare our trouble by finding them at 
home. 

The riches of the Englijh language are 
much greater than they are commonly fup- 
pofed. Many ufeful and valuable books lie 
buried in (hops and libraries, unknown and 
unexamined, unlefs Ibme ludcy compiler o- 
pens them by chance, and finds an eafy fpoil 
of wit and learning;. I am far from intending 
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to infinuate» that other langaagee 9te not ne-* 
ceflary to him who afpires to eminence, and 
whofe whole life is devoted to ftudy ; but to 
him who reads only for amufemcnt, o)r whofe 
purpofe is not to deck himfelf with the ho-^' 
nours of literature, but to be qualified for do-- 
meftick ufefulnefs, and fit down content with 
"fubordinate reputation, we have authors fuf--' 
ficient to fill up all the vacancies of his 
time, and gratify moft of his wifhes for infor-, 
mation* 

Of our Poets I need fay little, becaufc th^. 
are perhaps the only authors to whom their 
country has done juftlce. We confider the 
whole fucceflion from Spenfer to Pope^ as ftt* 
periour to any names which the continent 
can boaft, and therefore the poets of other 
nations, however familiarly they may be fome-*. 
times mentioned, are \^vy little read except by. 
thofe who defign to borrow their beauties. 

There is, I thijik, not one of the liberal r 
arts which may not be competently learned ia 
the Englijh language. He that fearches after 
mathematical kriOvvlcdge may bufy himfeif 
amon^ his own countrymen, and will find 
L % one 
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one or other able to inftrud him in every 
^wit of thofe abftrufe fciences. He that is 
flighted with experiments, and wifbes to 
know the nature of bodies from certain and 
vifible effcfis, is happily placed where the me- 
chanical philoibphy was firft eftabliibed by a 
ffublick inftitution, and from which it was 
^read to all other countries. 

The more airy and elegant ftudies of Phi- 
lology and Critic ifm have little need of any fo^ 
feign help. Tho' our language, not being 
very analogical, gives few opportunities foy 
grammatical refearches, yet we have not 
wanted authors who have confidered the 
principles of fpeech; and with critical writings 
we abound fufEciently to enable Pedantry to 
impofe rules which can feldom be obferved, 
and Vanity to talk of books which are feldom 
isead. 

. f Bu T our own language has from the Refor- 
mation to th^ prefent time, been chiefly digni- 
fied and adorned by the works of our Divines, 
who, confidered as commentators, controvert- 
ifls, or preachers, have undoubtedly left aU 
f)ther nations fai behind them. No vulgar lan- 

glK^C 
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^age can boaft fuch treafures of theological 
knowledge, or fuch multitudes of authors ait 
once learned, elegant, and pious. Other 
countries and other communions have authors 
perhaps equal in abilities and diligence to 
ours ; but if we unite number with excellence 
there is certainly no liition which muft not 
allow us to bs fuperiour. Of Morality little is 
necei&ry to be faid becaufe it is comprehend^ 
ed in pradical divinity, and b perhaps better 
taught in Englijh fermons than in any odier 
books ancient or modern. Nor fhall I dweU 
Tip our excellence in metaphyfical fpeculad- 
cms, becaufe he that reads Ac works df bur 
divines will eafily difcover how far hunii|ii^ 
fubtilty has been able to penetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by 
the form of our conftitution, and all the my* 
fteries of government are difcovered in die 
attack or defence of every minifter. The 
original law of fociety, the rights of fubjeflb, 
and the prerogatives of kings have been con- 
iidered with the utmoft nicety, ibmetimes 
profoundly inveftigated, and fometimes fa* 
miliarly explained* 

L 3 Thus 
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Thus copioufly inftrufiivc is the Englifi 
language, and thus needlei^ is all recourfe to 
foreign writers. Let us not therefore make 
^ur neighbours proud by foliciting help which 
iwe do not want, nor difcourage our own indu« 
ihy by dificuhies which we need not fufFer. 
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M^HATEV ER is ufefid or.honoura^ 
will l>e defired by many who never 
Mniibtainit, and that \vhidi cantiot be Ob- 
tained when it is-deilr^, arriiice or folly wiil 
be diligent to counterfeit. Thofe to wJjom 
librtuhc^ lias denied gold and diamonds deco- 
i^e th^mfelves with ftones and metals which 
■^^efoinethin^ ofthefhow but little of the 
* Y^g^ ; j^d every moral excellence or intel- 
lectual faculty has fome vice or folly which 

imitates its appeara^kce. 

f ■* ' ' 

EvrRY mart wiflies to be wife, and diey 
. who cannot be wife are almofb always cun- 
ning. The lefs is the real difcernment of 

thofe 
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•thofe wkom haiinefs or converfattoa brings 
together, the more illufions are pra&ifed; 
nor is caution ever fb neceffary as with affoci- 

'ates or xipponents of feeble minds. 

CxjiUHWO iHiFerii from wifdom as twilij^t 
from open xby. Hegdiat walka in the fun- 
ihine goes boldly forward by the neareft way ; 
;he feea doat where d\e path is ifareight and 
•even ji^>iniiy{>roceed infecurity, andwhefe 
. if: IB JECu^ «ad erodced he eafily complies 
tlMtli the turns and avoids the obflnuSlions. 
But tbe.traiveUer in the dufk fears more as he 
mes leis; Jie knoWs there may be danger, and 
therefore iiifpeds that he ie never (a£e, tries 
dvfery flflp befoce He fixes^ bk feot, and ibriiflcs 
.at every noiie left violence 'ihpuld lapproadi 
him. Wifdom ^^mpreheads at once the end ' 
and the means, eftimates eafmefs or diffi- 
culty, and is cautious or confident in due pro- 
portion. Cunning dtfcovers little at a time^ 
and \a& no other means of certainty than 
multiplication of ftratagems and fuperfluity 
©f fufpi<ion. The man of Cunning always 
confiders that he can never be too fafe, and 
thcrcfore^ always keeps hia>felf enveloped in 
L 4 amift^ 
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a mift, impenetrable, as he hopes, to the eyt 
of rivalry or curiofity. 

Upon this principle, ToM DoUBLK\a» 
fbnned a habit of eluding the mofl harm- 
leis queftton. What be has no incHnar 
tion to anfwer, he yetends fomerimes not 
to hear, and endeavours to divert the eti- 
quixier's attention by fome other fiibjeft; 
but if he be prefied hard by repestfed in- 
terrogation, he always evades a diteA le- 
ply. Alk him whom he likes beft on die 
ftage ? he is ready to tell that there ar^ fe- 
Ycra) excellent performers. Enquire -when he 
was laft at the coffee-houfe, he replies, that 
the weather has been bad lately. Deiire him 
. to tell the age of any of hb acquaintance, he 
immediately mentions another who is older or 
younger. 

Will Puzzle values himfelf upon -a 
long reach. . He forefees every thing before 
^ it will happen, though he never relates his 
prognoftications till the event is paft. No- 
thing has come to pafs for thefe twenty years; 
of which Mr. Puzz/e had not given broad 

hints^ 
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hints, anJ told at leaft that it was not proper 
to tell. Of tho e prcdiSions, which every 
cohclufion win equaHy verify, he always 
claims the credit, and wonders that his- 
friends did not underftand them. He fuppofea 
very truly that much may be known which 
he knows not, and thefWbre pretends to know 
much of which he and all mankind are equally 
ignorant. I defired his opinion yefterday of 
the German war, and was told that if the 
Prujpans were well' (upported fomethiog 
great may be expeded, But that they have 
very powerful enemies to encounter, that the 
Aujirian general has long experience, and 
the Ruffians are hardy and refolute ; but that 
no human power is invincible. I then drew 
the converfation to our own affairs, and invi- 
ted him to ballance the probabilities of war 
«nd peace \ he told me that war requires cou- 
rage and negotiation judgment, and that: 
the time will come when it willbe feen whe^ 
ther our (kill in treaty is equal to our bravery 
in battle. To this general prattle he will appeal 
hereafter, and. will demand to have his fore- 
iight applauded, whoever fhall at lafl- be conf 
il^ered; or vi(5lorious. 

L' 5 WiT.Hi 
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With Ned Smuggles all ie a fecret* 
He believes himfelf watched by obfervation 
and malignity on every fide, and rejoices in. 
the dexterity by which he h^m efcaped fnares 
that never were laid. Ned holds that a man 
IS never deceived if he never trufts, and there- 
fore will not tell the Qjune pf his taylor or his. 
hatter; he rides out every morning for the air,, 
and pleafes himfelf with thinking that nobody 
knows where he has been s when he dines 
with a friend he never goes to his houfe the 
heareft way, but walks up a bye-ftreet to 
perplex the fcent. When he has a coach 
called he never tells him at the door the true 
place to which he is going, but ftops him in 
the way that he may give him direiUons where 
nobody can hear him. The price of what h^ 
buys or (ells is always concealed. He often 
takes lodgings in the country by a[ wrong 
name, and thinks that the world is wondring 
where he can be hid. All thefe tranfadions 
he regifters in a book, which, he fays, will 
fome time or other amaze pofterity. 

It is remarked by Bacan that many men 
try to procure reputation only by obje^^ions, 

of 
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of which if they are once admitted the nullity 
never appears, becaufe the defign is laid afide^ 
This falfe feint ofWifdom^ fays he, is the ruin 
of Bujinefs. The whole power of canning 
is privativej to fay nothing, and to do no- 
thing, is the utmoft of its reach. Yet men 
thus narrow by nature, and mean by art, are 
fometimes able to rife by the mifcarriages of 
bravery and the opennefs of integrity, and 
by Xvatching failures and fnatching opportu* 
fiities, obtain advantages which belong pro- 
perty to higher chara£lers* 



4^ 
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Q^iif SoFTLr was bred a Sug^-baker t 
^ but fucceeding to a coniidecable eftate oxv 
&e death of his elder brother, he retired ear* 
ly from bufincfs^ married a fortune^, and fet* 
tied in a country hou& near KentiJf)rUwnm 
Saniy who formerly was a fportfinan, and 
in his apprenticefbip ufed to frequent Barnet 
races,, keeps a high chaife,. with a bxace o£ 
feafoned geldings. During the fiimmec 
months, the principal paffion and employ- 
ment of SxinCi life Ts to vifit, in this vehicle^ 
the moft eminent feata^ of the Nobility and 
GeBtry in different parts of the kingdom, withe 
liis wife and fome fde£t friends^ By the&: 
periodical excurfions Sam gratifies many ini'- 
portant purpofes. He affifts the feveral preg- 
^j^ancies of his wife; he (hews his chaife ta 
t)^ beft advantage; he indulges. his infiidable 
oiuriofity for finery, which, fince he has turned 
jCAlkman, has ^grown upon him to am ds^ 

traofdinary 
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titibrdfn^ degree; he difcovers t^e and 
^rit ; and, what is above all, he finds fre* 
queht oppoitunties of difplaying to- the party^ 
at every houfe he fees, his knowledge of fk« 
mily conne(3ion8. ' Atfipft, Sa/frvfTts content- 
ffi wkh driving a friend between London and 
his viHa. Here he prided himfelf in pointing 
out the boxes of the citizens^ on each fide of 
ihe road, with an^ accurate detail of their 
re^pedive failures or fiicceflies in trade ; and 
harangued' on the feveral equipages that were 
accidentally paffingw. Here, too^ the feats^ 
jnterfperfed on the furrounding^ hills,. a£R)rd« 
ed ample matter for Sam*s curious difcove- 
fies. For one, he told his companion, » 
rich yew had offered' money ; and that a re- 
tired widow, was courted^ at another, by an 
tminent Dry-faJter.. At die- fame time he 
difcufled the utility and enumerated, the ex-- 
pences of the IJlington Turnpike. But Sam*9> 
ambition is at prefent raifed. to nobler un-- 
dertakings.. 

When the hapf^ hour of the annual e»-r 
pedition arrives, the feat of the chaife is fur^ 
Hifhed: with OgilbyiS Boot ^ RoaJs^ and. ar 
dKMc^ quantity o( cpld ^i^^ues*. The mo^ii 

alaiming 
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fOfMimiigdi&fter ntdiicb pan. hl^peii.tt^.'Qiif 
Hero» who thi|ik$ b^ ^i&r^m a JVhif a4n^t 
rably well, k to^ be oveitaken in a. ros^ 
which affords j(io Quarter for wh^ls. Ibt 
deed few men poiTefe i^ore.ikill oc di{cemT 
tnent for coaeertMig and conducing a /V/'Iji 
^ PUafure. When a Scat is to be furrt 
veyed, he has a peculiar talent at fe!e£tiog 
fome ibadjr bendi in the Park, where tfaft 
company may moft commodioufly refreib 
tiiemfelves wkh.cold tongue, chidcen, and 
frensh rpHsi and is^ very (agacious in dif*. 
covering what cool temple in the ^rdeii 
will be beft adapted for drinking tea, 4)rDU^ 
for this puxpoie, in the afternoon, and from 
which the chaife may be refumed with the 
greateft convenience. In viewing the houie 
ttfelf> be is principally attraSed by the chairs 
and beds, concerning the coft of which his 
milxute enquiries generally gain the cleareft 
information. An Ag^te Table eafily divert* 
his eyes from the moft capital ftrokes of Ru^ 
bens J and a Turkey. Carpet has more charms 
tlfah zTkiaii, Sam, however, dwells with 
fotne attehrron on the Family Portraits, par-' 
ficutiriy the moft faodern ones i and as thisi 
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18 a topick on which the houfe-keeper ufual^p 
harangues in a more copious manner, be^ 
takes this opportunity of improving his know;-^ 
ledge of intcr-marri^es. Yet, notwithftand^ 
kig this appearance of fatisfadbu, &am j)a^^ 
fome obje£tion to all he fees. One houfe ha^ 
toa much gilding ^ at another, the chimney- 
pieces are all monuments ; at a third, he con- 
jefliircs that the beautiful canal ^^fnuft ^cer-r 
tainly be dried up in a hot 6immer. He def- 
pifes the ftatues at WilUriy becaufe he thinks 
he can fee much better carving in Wejimnfter 
Abbey- But there is one general objeftion 
which he is fure to make at almoft every 
houfe, particularly at thofe which are moil 
diftinguiihed. He allows that all the apari- 
4iients are extremely fine, but adds^, with. a. 
£ieer, that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied Genius moft commonly 
proves ridiculous. Had Sam^ as Nature in- 
tended, contentedly continued in the calmer 
and lefs confpicuous purfuits of Sugar-bak- 
ing, he might have been a refpe£bible and 
ufeful character. At prefent he diffipates his 
Jife in a fpecious idlcneis> whtdi neither imf^ 
proves himfelf nor his ftiends. Tbofe takm» 

which 
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which might have benefited (bciety, he ex*- 
pofes to contempt by falfe pretenfions. If^ 
affe£ls pleafures which be cannot enjoy, and 
is acquainted only with thc^e fubjeds on 
which he \£& no right ta ta&, and which, it 
is no merit te imderftand- 
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T T is common to find' young mm ardent 
and diligent in the purfuit of knowled^ 
but the progrefs oClife very often produces hu&> 
ky and indifTerence ;. and not only thofe wh« 
are at liberty to chufe their bufmefs and ar 
mufements, but thofe likewife whofe pro- 
ftffions engage them in literary enquiries pais 
the latter part of their time without unprove^ 
ment, and fpend the day rather in any other 
entertainment than that ^ick they might 
£hd among their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curio^ 
fity is* fometimes imputed to- the infufficienqi 
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of Learning. Men are fuppofed to remit their 
UxMirs, becaufe they find their labours to 
have been va&n ; and to fearch no longer after 
Truth and Wifdom,. becaufe tbey at bft de- 
fpair of finding Aenu 

But this reafon is for the moft part ve« 
ry falfely affigned. Of Learning, as of Vic- 
tue> it may be affirmed^ that^ \^,Sk ^ ^^ 
honoured and negleded. Whoever forfakes 
k will for ever look after k wkh longing, 
lament the lols which he does not endea- 

.vour to repair, and defire the good which 
be wants refdution to feize and keep. The 
letter never applauds his own Idlenefs, ndr 

.does any man repent of the diligence of his 

^jofuth.. i . 

So many hindrances m^iy obflrud the ac- 
qujfitjon of Ki)owlQclge, that there is little 

.reafon for wondering that it is in a fevir 
hands. To the greater part of mankind 

' the duties of life are InconTiftent with much 
ftudy, and the Hours which they woujd 
ipend upon letters mu(t be ftolen from their 
occupatfons and their families,. Many fu/- 
fer themfelves to be lured by more fpritdy- 

and 
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jmd luxurious pleafures from the (hades ^of 
Contemplation, where they find feldom more 
than a calm del^ht, fuch as^ though gTeatttr 
than all othtrs^ if ks certainty and its du« 
ration be reckoned with i«s jpmir^T -of igra- 
tificatioH) is yet eafily quitted for fome ex- 
temporary joy, which the prefcrit momerit 
offers, and another perhaps will put out 
of reach. 

/ It is the :grd8t ieMdteflrtZt of lLM#niii|r 
that it boliwirs Wry iktle ^om time -£ 
place ; it i$ not confined to fittfttfi' or to^eH-^ 
inate,to<:it{es or to 'Aie 'c<^ttiiti^ bilt 'may 
fee cukivated imd ^fij<^^ ifAel^e iio o«9ii^ 
'{deatfuje «Mt<be ioUuiiiadv: ' Bftt Ihie ^^ 
lity, which confHtutes much of its ' Vidoe, 
is one QiccaiiQn of negleftj what may be 
done af all titates \<rifli equiil ^woprie^, is 
deferred from day ^to day, tUT the niiirf is 
gradually reconciled to flie omiSioh, and 
the attention is turned to other objefb*^ 
Thus habitual idlenefs g^ns too much jxiwer 
to Ve conquered, an3 the foul fbrinkJs from 
the idea of intelledual labour and intenTenels 
of meditation* 

That 
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That dioTe who profcfs to advance Learn- 
ing fometimes obftrud it, cannot be denied-; 
the continual multiplication of books not 
-only diftrafts choice but difappoints enquiry. 
To him that has moderately ftored his mind 
'with images, few writers afford any novef- 
ty ; or what little they have to add to the 
common ftock of Learning is fo buried in 
the mafi of gencral^notions, that, Kk^ filvdr 
'mingled with the oar of bad, 'it is too little 
to pay for the labour of feparatton ; and he 
tharha^ often been deceived by the promife 
of a title, at laft grows weary of examining^ 
and is tempted to confider aD as equally fal- 
lacious. 

There are indeed fome repetitions al- 
ways lawful, becaufe they never deceive. He 
that writes the Hiftory of paft times, under- 
takes only to decorate known fafts by new 
beauties of method or of ftyle, or at moft 
to illuftrate them by his own refleftions. 
The Author of a fyftem, whether moral or 
phyfical, is obliged to nothing beyond care 
of fdedlion and regularity of difpofition^. 
But there are others who claim the name of 
Audiors merely to difgrace it> and fill the 

worldl 
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world with volumes only to bury lettefs in 
their own rubbMh. The Traveller who tells^ 
ixi a pompous Folio, that he iaw the Pan^ 
theon, at Rome^ and the Mediaan Venus at 
Florenci ; the Natural Hiftorian who, defcri- 
king the produdions of a narrow liland, re^ 
counts all that it has in common witlv every 
ether part of the world 5 the CoUe£lor of 
Antiquities, that accounts every thing a cu- 
riofity which the Ruins of Herculatmtm hap- 
pen to emit, though an inftrument akeady 
ibewn in a thoufand repofitories, or a cup 
common to the ancients, the moderns, and 
a)l maidund, may be juitly cenfured as the 
Perfecutors of Students^ and the Thieves ^ 
that Time which never can be refiored. 
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1° 95. Saturdayt February 9. 

- 

To the IDLER. 

r. Idler, 

is, I think, uaiverfally agreed, that fel- 
»m dny good is gotten by complaint; 
re find that few forbear to complain, but 
who are afraid of being reproached as 
\uthors of their own miferies. I hope 
fore for the common permiiBon, to Jay 
:afe before you and your readers, by 
h I ihall diiburthen my heart, though 
mot hope to receive cither afllffiance or 
ilation. 

tM m trader, and owe my fortune to fru- 
r and induftry. I began with littfc ; but 
le eafy and obvious method of fpending 
than I gain, I have every year added 
thing to my fioclc, and expe»ft to have 
t in the common- council at the next 
ion. 

My 
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My wife, who was as prudent as myfelf, 
died fix years ago, and left me one fon and 
one daughter, for whefe fake I refelved nercr 
to marry again, and reje<fted the overtures 
of Mrs. Squeeze y the broker's widow, who had 
ten thoufand pounds, at her own difpofali 

I BRED my fon at a fcho(d near IJlington^ 
and when he had learned arithmetick, and 
wrote a good hand, I took him into the fhop, 
defigning, in about ten years, to retire to 
Stratford or Hackney^ and leave huh eftablilh- 
ed in the bufinefs. 

For four years he was diligent and iedate, 
entered the fliop before it was opened, and 
when it was Ihut, always examined the pins 
of the window. In any intermiifion of bu- 
fmefs it was his conftant pra£lice to perufe 
the Ledger. I had always great liopes of him^, 
when I obferved how forrowfully he would 
fhake his head over a bad debt, and liow ea- 
gerly he would liften to me when I told him 
that he might, at one time or other^ become- 
an Alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, 
till unluckily a vifit was paid him by two oi^ 

his 
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bis fcbool-fdlows, who were placed, I fup* 
pofe, in the army, becaufe they were fit for 
nothing better : They came glittering in the. 
military drefs, accofted their old acquaintance, 
and invited him to a tavern, where, as I have 
been fince informed, they ridiculed the mcan- 
nefs of commerce, and wondered how a youth 
of fpirit could fpend the prime of life behind 
a counter. 

I DID not fufpefl any mifchief. I knew 
my fon was never without money in his 
pocket, and was better able to pay his reckon- 
ing than his companions, and expe£^ed to 
fee him return triumphing in his own advan- 
tages, and congratulating himfelf that he was 
not one of thofe who expofe their heads to 
a mufquet bullet for three {hillings a day. 

He returned fullen and thoughtful ; I fup- 
pofed him forry for the hard fortune of his 
friends, and tried to comfort him by faying 
that die war would foon be at ^ end, and 
that, if they had any honeft occupation, half^- 
{»y would be a pretty help. He looked at 
me with indignation y and^ fnatching up his 

ca^le, 
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candle, told me, as he went up the ftairs, that^ 
l^ hoped to fee a tattle yet^ 

Why be fhould hq)e to fee a battle I could 
not conceive, but let him go quietly to deep 
away his foHy. Next day he made two mif-^ 
takes in the fkft bill, difobliged a cuftomer by 
fuxly anfwers, and dated all his entries in the 
Journal in a wrong month. At night he met 
his military companions again, came home 
hite, and quarrelled with the maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually 
loft all his laudable paflions and defires. He 
foon grew ufelefs in the (hop, where, indeed, 
I^d not willingly truft him any longer j for 
he often nuftook the price of goods to his own 
lofs, and once gave a promiflbry note inftead 
of a receipt. 

I DID not know to what degree he was 
corrupted, till an honeft taylor gave me 
notice that he had befpoke a laced fuit, 
which was to be left for him at a houfe kept 
by the fifter of one of my journeymen. I 
went to this clandeftine lodging, and find, to 
my amazement, all the ornaments of a fine 
Gentleman, which I know not whether he 

has 
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he has taken upon credit, or purchafed witl^ 
money fubdu£led from the fliop. 

This detedion has made him defperate. 
He now openly declares his refolution to be 
a gentleman ; fays that his foul is tdO great 
for a counting-houfe ; ridicules the converfa- 
tion of city taverns ; talks of new plays, and 
boxes, and ladies ; gives Ducheffes for his 
toafts ; carries filver, for readincfs, in his 
waiftcoat-pocket j and comes home at night 
in a chair, with fuch thunders at the door, 
as have more than once brought the watch- 
men from their ftands. 

Little expences will not hurt us ; and I 
could forgive a few juvenile frolicks, if he 
would be careful of the main ; but his fa- 
vourite topick is contempt of money, which, 
he' fays, is 6f no ufe but to be fpent. Riches, 
without honour, he holds empt}' things ; and 
once told me to my face, that wealthy plod- 
ders were only purveyors for men of fpirit. 

He is always impatient in the company 
of his old friends, and feldom fpcaks till he is 
warmed with wine ; he then entertains us 
with accounts that we do not defire to hear. 

Vol. II. M of 
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of intrigues among lords and ladies, and 
quarrels between officers of the guards ; .fhews 
a rniniature on his fnuff-jjox, an4 wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancer 
ivithout rapture. 

All this is very provoking, and yet all 
this might be borne, if the boy could fup- 
port his pretenfions. But whatever he may 
think, he is yet far from the accomplifli- 
ments which he has endeavoured to purchafc 
at fo dear a rate. I have watched him in pub- 
lick places. He fneaks in like a man that 
knows he is where he fliould not be ; he is 
proud to catch the flighteft falutation, and 
often claims it when it is not intended. 
Other men receive dignity from drefs, but 
my booby looks always more meanly for his 
finery. Dear Mr. Idler^ tell him what muft 
at laft become of a fop, whom pride will not 
fuffer to be a trader, and whom long habits in 
a fliop forbid to be a gentleman. 

I am. Sir, &:c. 

Tim. Waikscot, 
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TJACHO^ a King of Lapland^ was in his 
youth the moft renowned of the north- 
ern warriors. His martial atchievements re- 
main engraved on a pillar of flint in the Rocl^s 
of Hanga^ and are to this day folcmnly car.- 
rollcd to the Harp by the Laplanders^ at the 
fires with which they celebrate their nightly 
feftivities. Such was his Intrepid fpirit, that 
he ventured to pafs the Lake Veihcr to the 
lile of Wizards^ where he defcended alone 
into the dreary vault in which a Magi- 
cian had been kept bound for fix ages, and 
read the Gothtck characters infcribed on his 
brazen mace. His eye was fo piercing, that, 
as antient chronicles report, he could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies only by looking 
at them. At twelve years of age he carried 
an iron veftel of a prodigious weight, for the 
length of five furlongs, in the prefenceofall 
the chiefs of his father's cafilc. 

Ma' Nor 
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Nor was he lefs celebrated for his pru- 
dence and wifdoni. Two of his proverbs 
are yet remembered and repeated among the 
Laplanders. To exprefs the vigilance of the 
fupreme Being, he was wont to fay, Odin's 
Belt is alwap buckled. To fhew that the 
moft profperoiis condition of life is often 
hazardous, his leflbn was, TVhen you Jlide 
on the fmoothejl Ice^ beware of pits beneath. 
He confoled his countrymen, when they 
were once preparing to leave the frozen de- 
farts of Lapland^ and refolved to feekfbme 
warmer climate, by telling them, that the 
eaftern nations, notwithftanding their boafted 
fertility, pafled every night amidft the horrors 
of anxious apprehenfion, and were inex- 
preflibly affrighted, and almoft ftunned, 
every morning, with the noife of the fua 
while he was rifing. 

His temperance and feverity of manners 
were his chief praife. In his early years- he 
never tafted wine ; nor would he drink out 
of a painted cup. He conftantly flept in his 
armour, with his fpear in his hand; nor 
would he ufe a battle ax whofe handle was 
inlaid with brafs. He did not, however, 

perfevere 
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perfevere in this contempt of luxury \ nor did 
he clofe his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Gulos^ or 
wild-dog, being bewildered in a folitary 
foreft, and having paffed the fatigues of the 
day without any interval of refrefhment, he 
difcovered a large ftore of honey in the hollow 
of a pine. This was a dainty which he had 
never tafted before, and being at once faint 
and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. From 
this unufual and delicious repaft he received 
fo much fatisfa<Sion, that, at his return home, 
he commanded honey to be ferved up at his 
table every day. His palate, by degrees, 
became refined and vitiated 5 he began to 
lofc his native relifli for fimple fare, and^ 
contraded a habit of indulging himfelf in^ 
delicacies 5 he ordered the delightful gardens 
of his caftle to be thrown open, in which the 
moft lufcious fruits had been fuffered to ripen 
and decay, unobferved and untouched, for 
many revolving autunms, and gratified bis 
appetite with luxurious deferts. At length* 
he found it expedient to introduce wine, as 
an agreeable improvement, or a neceflary 
ingredient, to his new way of living ; and 
M 3 having 
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having once tafted it he was tempted, by little 
and little, to give a loofe to the excefies of. 
intoxication. His general fimplicity of life 
was changed \ he perfumed his apartments by 
burning the wood of the moft aromatick fir, 
and commanded his helmet to be ornamented 
with beautiful . rows of the teeth of the rein- 
deer. Indolence and effeminacy ftole upon 
him by pleafing and imperceptible gradations^ ' 
relaxed the finews of his refolution, and extin- 
guiflied his thirft of military glory« 

While Hacho was thus immerfed in 
pleafure and in repofe, it was reported to him ^ 
ope mornings that the preceding night, a 
difaftrous omen had been difcovered, and that 
bate and hideous, birds had drank up the oil . 
which nourifhed the perpetual lamp in the . 
temple of Odin, About the fame time> a 
'meffenger arrived to tell him, that the king , 
of Norway had invaded his kingdom with a 
formidable army. Hacho^ terrified gs he,; 
was with the omen of the night, and ener- 
vated wi^ ?ndulgence rouzed himfelf from his 
voluptuous leiharg}', and recollediing fome 
faint and few fparks of veteran valour, 
marched forward to meet him. Both armies 

joined 
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joined battle in the foreft where Hacho hai^ 
been loft after hunting \ and it fo happened, 
that the king of Norway challenged him ta 
fihgle combat, near the place where he had 
taftedthe bpney. \Th^ Lapland CWi^U lan- 
guid and long difufed to arms, was fooii 
overpowered ; he fell to the ground j and 
before his infulting idverfary ftriick hi$ head 
from his body, Uttered this exclamatioif, 
which the Laplandirs ftill ufe as an early 
leflbn to their children : *' The vicious 
** mart fbould date his deftruSion from the 
*^ firft temptation* How juftly 4o I fall a 
«' faCrifice to floth and luxury, in the place 
^'wh^e.Iftrft yielded to thofe all^rements 
'« which feduced me to deviate from temperl 
'« anee a;id inliocence | The hppey which I 
" tafted in this foreft, and not the hand a( 
*' the king of Norway, conc\}iQrs Hafho.*' 
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TT may, I think, be juftly obferved, that 
few books difappoint their readers more 
than the Narrations of Travellers. One 
part of mankind is naturally curious to learn 
the fentiments, manners, and condition of 
the reft ; and every mind that has leifure or 
power to extend its views, muft be defirous 
of knowing in whaj^ proportion Providence 
has diftributedithe bUffings of Nature or the 
advantages of Art, among the feveral na- 
tions of the earth. 

This general defire cafily procures rea- 
ders to every book from which it can ex- 
pefl: gratification,. The adventurer upon 
unknown coafts, and the defcriber of dif- 
tant regions, is always welcomed as a man 
who has laboured for the pleafure of others, 
and who is able to enlarge our knowledge 
and rie<^ify our opinions ) but when the 

voluipe 
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volume is opened, nothing is found but 
fuch general accounts as leave no diftinA 
idea behind them, or fuch minute enumera- 
tions as few can read with either profit or 
delight. 

Every writer of Travels {bould cond- 
der, that, like all other Authors, he under- 
takes either to inftrud or pleafe, or to min- 
gle pleafure with inftruftibn. He that in- 
firu£b muft offer to the mind fomething 
to be imitated or fomething to be avoid- 
ed ; he that pleafes mufl offer new images 
to his reader, and enable him to form a ta- 
cit comparifon of his own flate with that of 
others. 

The greater part of Travellers tell no- 
thing, becaufe their method of Travelling 
fupplies them with nothing to be told. He 
that enters a town at night and furveys it 
in the morning, and then haflens away to- 
another place, and gueffes at the manners- 
of the inhabitants by the entertainment 
which his inn afforded him, may pleafe him— ^ 
felf for a time with a hafty change of fcenes,, 
and ^. confufed remembrance of Palaces 
M 5. and. 
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ahd Churches ; he may gratify his eye with 
variety of Landfcapes ; and regale his Pa- 
kite with a fiicCeffion of Vintages ; but let 
him be contented to pleafe htmfeif without 
endeavour to difturb others. Why ihoiild 
he record excuriions by which nothing could 
be learned, or wifli to make a (how of know- 
ledge which^ without fome power of intui- 
tion unknown to other mortals, he never 
could attain. 

Of thofe who crowd the world with 
their itineraries, Ibme have no other pur- 
pofe than to defcribe the face of the coune- 
try J thofe who fit idle at home, and are cu- 
rious to know what is done or fuffered in 
diftant countries, may be informed 1)y one 
of thefe wanderers, that on a certain day 
he fet out early with the caravan, and int 
the firft hour's mar^^h faw, towards the- 
fouth, a hill covered with trees, theh pafled 
over a ftream wliich ran northward with a- 
fwift courfe, but which is probably dry in 
the fummer months 5 that an hour after he 
few fomething to the right which looked 
at a diftance like a caftle with towers, but 
which he difcovered afterwards to be a 

craggy 
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flaggy rock } that he then entered a yallejr, 
in which he faw Several trees tall and ffou- 
rilhing, watered by a.(ivulet not marke4 
in the maps, of which he was not able to 
learh. the name j that th^ f^d 'aftehii^rd 
grew ftony, and th6 tfoUntty wiev^n, *whefd 
he obferred artiortg the bilfa ittrfny hollow* 
worn by tort^nts, and was told that th« 
road was paflablc oftly patt of thd year t 
Chat going on thfey f^urtd the ferfiiihiS of ft 
building, once perhat)s k fofll-efs to fectl^d 
Ae paft, 6r to reftraih the f6febci-s, of Whklt 
rhe prefen^ inhabitants C2irt give tto oth^f ac^ 
^unt than that it is haunted by Fairi^j 
th^t they wcrit to dine at the foot of a rock^ 
artd travelled the reft of the day along the 
battks of d lifter,' from which the tOad turn- 
ed fefide to^rar^fei eveitiftg^ and brought th^rt* 
wifhiii fight df a village, A^ich wa^ oncd 
a co«ftd€r^l* toWft, bot which afforded' 
them ntithef good viftwals nor commodidtw 
lodging. * 

r.' 7 :HUS he ;condu(93 his reader thro' wet 

and dry, over rough and./hoooth, withoufr- 

incidents, without reflection ; and, if he ob- 

tftkls his company for another day, will dif- 

M 6 ' mifs 
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niils him again at night equally fatted with 
a like fuccei&on of rocks and ftreams,^ 
ipountains and xmns. 

This is the common ftyle of thofe fons 
of enterprjasc, who vifit favage countries^ 
and range thfougK folitude and defoladon i 
who pafs a defart, and tell that it is fandy j, 
who crofs a valley, and find that it is green. 
There are others of more delicate fenfibi'- 
lity, that vifit only the Realms of Ele^ 
gance and Softnefs^ that wander through 
Italian Palaces, and amufe the gentle rea- 
der with catalogues of Pifhu-es^ that bear 
jMafles in magnificent Churches^ and re- 
count the Number of the Pillars or Vartega-* 
tions of the Pavements And diece are ^et 
others, who, in difdain of trifles, copy In^ 
fcriptions elegant and rude^. ancient and mo-, 
dern^ and tranfcribe into their book tho: 
walls of every ^ifice, facred or civil. He^ 
that readi^ theie books muft confider his la^ 
hour as its own reward ; for he will find no- 
Idling on which Attention can fixj or wbicK 
Memory can retain* 

He 
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Hj that would travel for the entertain- 
ment of others, - fhould remember that the 
great objed of remark is human life, Eveiy 
Nation has fomething peculiar in its Manu<> 
faftui*es, its Works of Geniusj its Medi- 
cines, its Agriculture,, its Cuftoms,.and ita 
Policy. He only is a ufefiil Traveller wha 
brings home fomething by which his country 
may be benefited ; who procures fome Sup- 
ply of Want or fome Mitigation of Evil, 
which may enable his readers to compare, 
their condition with that of others, to im- 
prove it whenever it is worfe, and whenever 
it is better to. enjoy it. 
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To tbi IDLE R. 

fAM the daughfef of a Gendemtin, who 
** during Kis life-time enjoyed d frtlall in- 
come which arofe from a Pfenfion from thef 
Court, by which he was enabled to liVe in a 
genteel and comfortable manner.. 

By the fituation in life in which he was 
placed, he was frequently introduced into the 
company of thofe of much greater fortunes 
than his own, among whom he was always 
received with complaifance, and treated with, 
civility. 

At fix years of age I was fent to a boarding 
f:hool in the country, at which I continued 
till my father's death. This melancholy 
event happened at a time when I was by no 
means of fufficient age to manage for myfelf, 

while 
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while the paflions of youth continued unfub*- 
dued, and before experience, could guide my 
fcntiments or my a<5lions*. 

I WAS then taken from fchool by an^ uncle^. 
to the care of whom "my father had committed 
me on his dying bed. With him I lived feve*» 
ral years, and as he was unmarried, the ma*, 
nagement of his family was committed to me. 
In this charafter I always^ndeavoured to ac- 
quit myfelf, if not with applaufe, at leaft 
without cenfure. ; 

At the age of twenty one a young, gentle^- 
man of fome fortune paid his addrefles to me, 
and offered me terms of marriage. This, 
propofal I fliould readUy have accepted, be- 
caufe from vicinity of refidence, and from: 
many opportunities of obferving his behaviour, 
I had in fome fort contradled an afFeftion for 
him. My uncle, for what reafon I do not 
know, refufed his confent to this alliance,, 
though It would have been complied wi:h 
by the father of thfe young gentlewian; 
and as the future condition of my life was 
wholly dependcxU on him^ I was not willing 

to 
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tQ difoblige him, and therefore, tho* unwil<- 
Hngly, declined the offer. 

My uncle, who poflefled a plentiful for- 
tune, frequently hinted to me in conveffation, 
that at his death I fbould be provided for in 
ftich a manner diat I .fliould be able to 
make my future life comfortable and hap- 
py. As this promife was often repeated, 
1 was the lefs anxious about any provifion for 
myfelf. In a fhort time my uncle was 
taken ill, and though all poffible means 
were made ufe of for his recovery, in a fiew 
^ays he died. 

The forrow arifmg from the lofs of a re- 
lation, by whom I ha4 been, always treated 
with the greateft kindnefs,,however grievous, 
was not the worft of my misfortunes.. As he 
enjoyed an almoft uninterrupted ftate of 
health, he was the lefs mindful of liis difiblu- 
tion, and died inteftate; by which means 
his whole fortune devolved to a nearer rela« 
tion, the heir at law.. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living 
ifi the manner with which I have to long flat- 
tered: 
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tered myfelf, I am doubtful what method I 
(hall take to procure a decent maintenance.; 
1 have been educated in a manner that has fet 
me above a ftate of fervitude^ and my fitaa- 
tion renders me unfit for the company of thofe 
with whom I have hitherto converfed. But, 
tho' difappointed in my expeftations, I do 
not defpair. I will hope that alEftance may 
ftill be obtained for innocent diftrefs, and 
that friend(hip, tho' rare, is yet not impoffible 
to be found. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant^ 

Sophia Htzvrviu 
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A S OrtQgrul-^ Bufra was one dijr waiv* 
dering along the ftj'eets of Bagdad' mu- 
fuig on thfe varieties of ^nferehaptdize Whitk 
the {hops offered tb.ius vSe^, and oU^ing 
the different occupations which bufied thf 
multitudes on every fide, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation by a 
croud that obftrli&lefl hb paffage. He raifed 
Ws eyes, and law the chief Vifier, who having 
returned from tHe l^ivan, was entering his^ 
palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants,, 
and being fuppofed to hfive fome petition for 
the Vifier, was periiiftted to enter. He fur* 
veyed the fpacioufiiefc of th^ apartments,, 
admired the walls hung with golden tapiftry, 
and the floors covered with fdken carpets,, 
and defpifed the fimple neatnefs of his owa 
little habitation*. 

Surely,. 
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Surely, fald he to himfelf, this palace 
is the feat of happinefs, where pleafure fac- . 
ceeds to pleafure, and difcontent and forrow- 
can have no admiflion. Whatever natui^ 
has provided for the delight of fenfe is here 
fpread forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals 
hope or imagine which the matter of this 
palace has not obtained ? The diflies of luxury 
cover his table, the voice of harmony lulls 
him in his bowers ; he breathes thi^ fragrance- 
of the groves of Java^ and fleeps upon the * 
down of the cygneti of G^»^^x. He fpeaks 
and his mandate is obeyed, he wifhes and 
his wifli is gratified ! all whom hfe fees obey 
htm^ and all whom he hears flatter hiih. ' 
How different,' Ofiogrul^ ts thy conditidh, 
who art doomed to the perpfetaal torments of 
utifatisfigd defif^, aild '^iio hift flO aThillfement 
in thy powei- that can withbld thee frotn thy 
own rejieftions. They tdl the$ that thou 
ait wife, but what does Wifdoh^ avail With 
poverty ? None will flatter the poOf » and the ' 
wife have very little power of flatteriiig them- 
felves. That man is iurely the moft wretch- 
ed of the fons of wretchednefs who lives with, 
his own faults and follies always before him^, 

an4 
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and who has none to reconcile him to himfelf 
by praife and veneration. I have long fought 
content and have not found it, I will from 
this moment endeavour to be rich. 

Full ofhisnewrefolution, he fhut himfelf 
In his chamber for fix months, to deliberate 
how he fhould grow rich ; he fometimes pur- 
pofed to offer himfelf as a counfellor to one of 
the Kings of India^ and fometimes refolved to 
dig for diamonds in the mines oiGolconda, One 
day, after fome hours pafled in violent flu- 
Suation of opinion, fleep infenfibly feized 
him in his chair ; he dreamed that he was 
ranging a defart country in fearch of fbme one 
that might teach him to grow rich \ and as 
he flood on the top of a hill ihaded with cy- 
prefs, in doubt whither to direA his ileps,. 
his father appeared on a fudden flanding be- 
fore him, Ortogruly faid the old man, I 
know thy perplexity j liflen to thy father i turn 
thy eye on the oppofite mountain, Ortogrul 
looked, and faw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks, roaring with the noife of thunder, and 
fcattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, faid his father, behold the valley 
that lies between the hills, Ortogrul looked 

and 
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and" efpied a little well, out of which iflued 
a fmall rivulet* Tell me now, faid his father, 
doft thou wifli for fuddcn affluence, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent, or 
for a flow and gradnal encreafe, refembling 
the rill gliding from the well ? Let me be 
ijuickly rich, faid Ortogrul\ let the golden^ 
ftream be quick and violent. lK)ok round thee," 
faid his father, once again. Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent 
dry and dufty j but following the rivulet from 
the well, he traced it to a wide lake, which 
the fupply, flow and conftant, kept always 
full. He waked, and determined to grow 
rich by filent profit, and perfevering in- 
dtiftry. 

Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in 
merchandize, and in twenty years purchafed 
lands on which he raifed a houfe, equal in 
fumptuoufnefs to that of the Vifier, to which 
he invited all the minifters of pleafure, ex- 
pefling to enjoy all the felicity which he had 
imagined riches able to afford. Leifure foon 
made him weary of himfelf, and he longed to 
he perfuaded that he was great and happy. 

He 
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He was courteous and liberal j he gave all 
that approached him hopes of pleafing him, 
and all who fliould pleafe him hopes of being 
rewarded. Every art of praife was tried, 
and every fource of adulatory fiflion was ex- 
haufted. Ortoj^rul heard his flatterers with- 
out delight, becaufe he found himfelf unable 
to believe them, fiis own heart loW* him its 
frailties, his own underftanding reproached 
him with'his faults. How long, faid he, with 
a deep figh, have I been laboiu-ing in vain to 
amafs wealth which at laft is ufelefe. Let no 
man hereafter wifh to be rich, who Is already 
too wife to be flatteredi 
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N° 100. Saturday^ March 15. 

Tq the IDLE R. 

Sir; 
rp* H E uneertpainty and defeats of Lan- 
• • guage have proditced very frequent com- 
plaints among the Learned ; yet there ftill 
remain many werd^ among us undefined, 
which are very neceflary to be rightly under- 
ftood, and which produce very mifchievous 
miftakes when they are erroneoufly inter- 
preted. 

I LIVED in a ftate of celibacy beyond the 
ufual time. In the hurry firft of pleafure and 
afterwards of bufinefs, I felt no want of a 
domeftick companion ; but becoming weary • 
of labour I foon grew more weary of idlenefs, 
and thought it reafonable to follow the 
cuftom of life, and to feek fome folace of my 
cares in female tendernefs, and fome amufe- 
ment of my leifure in female chearfulnefs. 

The 
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The choice which has been long delayed is 
commonly made at laft with great caution. . - 
My refolution was to keep my pai&ons neu- 
tral, and lo marry only in compliance with 
my rcafon. I drew upon a page of my i)6cket 
book a fcheme of all female virtues and 
vices, with the vices which border upon 
every virtue, and the virtues whJch are al- 
lied to every vice. I confidered that Wit 
yvras farcaftick, and magnanimity imperious } 
that avarice was economical, and ig- 
norance obfequious s and having eftinpated the 
good and evij of ev^ry quality,, employed 
my own diligence, and that of my fxiends-to 
find the lady in whom nature and reaibn 
had reached that happy mediocrity which 
is equally remote from exuberance and defi- 
cience. 

Every woman had her admirers and her 
cenfurers, and the expefiations which one 
raifed were by another quickly depreffed : 
yet there was one in whofe favour almoft 
all fuffrages concurred, Mifs Gentle was 
univerfally allowed to be a good text of 
woman. Her fortune was not large, but io 
prudemly managed, that flie wore finer cloaths 

and 
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ahiTfiw more company than many who were 
knd^n to be twktf as rich. Mifs Genth^s 
vifits were every where welcome, and what«» 
ever family (he favoured with her company^ 
(he always left behind her fuch a degree of 
klndnefs as recommended her to others ; 
every day extended her acquaintance, and 
all who knew her declared that they never, 
met with a better fort of woman. 

To Mifs Gentle I made my addrefles, and 
Was- received with gfeat equality of tem- 
per. She did ■ not in the days of courtfliip. 
afflume the privilege of impofing rigorous 
commands, or refenting flight offences. If 
I forgot any of her injunftions I was gently 
reminded, if I mifled the minute of appoint- 
ment I was eafily forgiven. I forefaw 
nothing in marriage but a halcyon calm, an<f 
longed for the happinefs which was to ht 
found in the infcparable fociety of a good 
fort of woman. 

The jointure was foon fettled by the in- 
tervention of friends, and the day came in 
which Mifs Gentle was made mine for ever. 
I'he firft month was pafled eafily enough m 

Vol. II. N 
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receiving ah* -rqia^uilp <the ciWtee^^ifF^r 
friends. Tlie \mt pbaife*! WltH^* ^at 
exadnefsall the hiceties of c^toiohy^'arid 
diftributed her notice in the' inoft ;^ilH&ifi- 
ous proportions to the ffiends whoi fur- 
rounded us With theii" hajppjr auj^lev 

• But the time fobn'^^'tttmtf vMheiif^W? vtere 
left to ourfeltes, and wfere 'Ifa reo^i bur 
pleafures from eath other,"2*ia F«h^4>c?^n 
to perceive that I was Tiot'.fbrmed fefitfttutrh 

'delighted by a good fort of Wotti&n^^''Bfer 
great principle is, that tHciihfe-s*iif'^^ fa- 
mily muft not be broken. ' Ei^er^'todFofjfiuc 
day has its employment inVi(:^i^'\a^o- 
priatcd, nor will any impottuiiJcy {i^dtiade 
her to walk in the gardeh^'at tShe dme 

,. wJbich {he has devoted to iier nei^dlewprk) or 
to fit up ftairs io that pan of. the .fpi^r^^, 
which flie has ac<:uftomc4 b^rfclj^^tp ^p^^ in 

..the back parlour. She ajlpws, jherf^jf tOyiit 
half an hour after bre^faft, ,anc|^.ani.,iiour 
after dinner; while I am. talking ,iOr lead- 
ing to her> ihe keeps her i?yc upon her 
watch, and wh(» the ^i|9ti|fe Qf jdep^uture 
PQipies, will leave jin argum^t ;^y;pi^;iij^ 
or the intrigue of a play unravoHed* ^he 

Mice 



jfC^q^ Called nic to fupperi«hcn,I-v«as w^^tclji- 
j.4«^ anjedip&a and iummoned me at,a»ojth^r 
retime to bed when J was going tp gm .di- 
. re6Uons at a fire. 

Her converfation, is fo habitually cauti- 
ous, that Jdie never talks to me but iii gene- 

^cal tenns;^ as. to- one whom it is dangerous 

.to t;ruft. For.ditcriminations of chara%r 
(hc^iias, jiQ names ; all whom ihe mentions 

. ^re Ji§peft .men and agreeable womeo^ She 
ihpiles^po^.^y fenfation but by pradlicc. Her 
te^gl^ter isj never excited but by a joke^and 

^>^^^x)P!tipiTC,of ajok^ is i)ot y^ery deli<;^e. 
Thj| re^tjtion of a g;ood joke does. not wea- 
keVits effcaj if flic has laughed once, .ihe 

, .\y.iji jfaugh again, . , .. 



^^ ^She is' an enshiy to nothing but ill nature 
• 'kiifl "l^Hde,- but Are has frequent reafon'to 
'^liffifilt that i^ey are fo frequent in the wfcrfd. 
' A^ Who are^nqtr equally" pleafed' with* tlie 

£bbd"ian3'-ba(J, with* the degant* arid gfofs, 

"wtfti "the -witty and'thc dull, all who diftin- 
' g\ji(f?iicett^hce from defect ihe confide rs as 

iifr'Aiitardd^; and Ae* cond^nins* as pffoud'ikll 
"wJto fi^rels iiiiiieftJneh'cc 6f quiJr jSreJflrtnp- 

-. .J. . . N 2*" ''' tioti. 
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tion, or expeft refpeft from any' other emi- 
fience than that of fortune, to which (he k 
always willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom fhe openly hates ; 
for if once (he fufFers, or believes herfelf to 
fuffer, any contempt or infult, (he never cMf* 
mifles it from her mind but take§ all oppor- 
tunities to tell how eafily (he can forgive. 
There are none whom (he loves much better 
than others ; for when any of her . acquain- 
t^ce decline in the opinion of - the world! 
ihe always finds it inconveriient to yifit 
them ; her afFeftion continues unalteredf but 
it is ioipoiEble to be intimate with the whole 
town. 

She daily exercifes her benevolence by 
pitying every misfortune that happens to 
every family within her circle of notice ; (he 
is in hourly terrors left one (hould catch 
cold in the rain, and another be frighted by 
the high wind. Her charity (he (hews by la- 
menting that fo many poor wretches ihould 
langui(h in the ftreets, and by wondering 
what the great can think on that they do fo 
little good with fuch large eftates. 

Her 
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Her boufe is elegant and her table dainty 
though flie has little tafte of elegance, and is 
wholly free from vicious, luxury ; tut flie 
comforts herfelf that nobody can fay that her 
houfe is dirty, or that her difhes are not well 
dreft-.- ■ ' 

This, Mr. . Idler^ I have found by long 
cxpi^lence to be the charadter of a good fort 
of woman, which I have fent yoii for the 
information of thofe by whom a good fort of 
nvoman and a good woman may happen to be 
uftd as equivalent terms, and who may fuflfer 
. hy the miftake - like 

Yotir humble fervant, 

Tim Waiin««i. 
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^\Jk[JKy,±t , (on otffujfqnj^ had )f^^^ 
^^^ Jfif^P^y-fivc years In liofK>ur ^,|^<>f^ 
•jcity. Tjxe favour of tlwe, fuccei^vc.fj^^ifi 
ha4 filled bU houfe with gold ^^yecj^.,9/}^ 
whenever be appeared^ the benedifij|e»i^ ^f 
^Jh)e peojjle proclaimed his p;iflagc, . ^^^ " , . 

^ 'Terrestrial happinefs'ft pf IKS^^difiJ. 
joijance. The brightn^fs of the^fetticfW WsiiW^ 
its fuel 5 the fragrant flower is '^jaA^i'lJay 
in Its owh odours. The VtgW dP^ (Siife* 
began to fail, the curls of "^biftrtr^'-^ftU 
.cfexmhis head, ftrength dep;ir^pd^/j^i^^hi» 



Jiaj^ds ^d Jigility from his fe^^ ;^H^c^ ^ 
Jtiack to- tbe GaJifthe key^ 9^) v^^.^i}^^- in 
,jfc^U of.iccrecy, ^nd iougbt np ptb^r ^jt©^- 
, fure .jfor the fcxnains of life ^n tjft^i^con- 

i'yf^vi^ of the wife ^d t^ gcatitudfejofi^e 

Yg^v/ o:;^.:. -.-, .- .--q; n.^.:v, ,.bDOii 



The powers of his mind were yet unim- 
paired. His chamber was filled by vifi- 
timts;:jeager:txi: catch the diftatps of expe- 
rience, aiid c^cious to pay the tribute of 
admiration. Ci?/^^ the* fon of the vlce^ 
jeaf-^Egypt^ entered every day early,, and 
rei^red late. He was beautiful and elo* 
<iiiem y i)7rUir admired his wit, and ^v^ 
WS^dSctTityJ Tfefl me, faid C^/^rf, thou ta 
Who(*e ' ybice ' nations have liftened, ah4 
^K^ofe tvlrdbfii is known to the extremitiei 
fSi 'Ajuiy tell me how I may refemWe Omar 
the prudent. TYkc arts by which yoii have 
■^^ed^pQv^er ^n4.,p.rereryed it, are to you no 
ipnj5P^^i>ec^fljMCy 9X ufeful j impart to me the 
%9rpt qfv your .con4fiA, and teach me the 
^Ij^^ upon .w:hich your wifilom has built 
rj^uriiafti^ie. . . 

''^^'^Voung' man, fdH Omary it is of HttJe 
^ile' to form plins of life. Whtn I txifdk 
'iSiy' 84*ft furvey of the world, ihmytWeii- 
fteth ~fekt, having coiifidered' the v^riotts 
cfdriditibns 6f mankbd, in the hour of folt-^ 
ttid^ I &id thus to myfelf, leanihg agaildl 
a cedar which fpread its branches overiily 
heads fcvcnty years arc aBowcd to mart; 
^' N 4 I haw 



,\ have yet fifty rcmainbg : Ten years I will 
allot to the attainment of knowledge, Sftd 
\tn I will pafs in foreign countries ; I (hail 
be learned, and therefore {hall* be honoured ; 

•every city will fhoirt it my arritral, and 
every ftudent will folicite niy ffiendfliip. 
Twenty years thus palTed will ftorc^my 
mind with images, which \ ihall be. bufy 
through the reft of my life in cbmbinrrti^ 

•and comparing. -I fhall revel in unexfwuf^- 
1»lc accumulations of jnteIle<Slual riches ; I 
Oiall find new pkafures foi: every momehtr 

■ dnd fhall never more be weary of myfdf; \ 

^wilJ, however, not deviate too fiir from tj|e 
beaten track of life, but wUJ try wtoiC cah 

'be found in female delicacy. - I' will -niftriy 
a wife beautiful as •the./&«wj,, and wile '4s 
Zobelde 5 with herl will live twenty years wtdi-^ 
In the fuburbs of Bitgdai^ in every pleai%e 
that wealth can purchafe, and ?ancy am 

invent. ' I will then retire to ai rural d^wcUii^, 
pafs my laft days in obfcufity aod <;oi)|^ri|- 
plation, and lie {Uently (iown on the be^.x>f 
death. Through my life it fluU be my fet- 

. tied rcfolution, that 1 will liever dig^d upfvi 

.tkc fnjiJe of jPriwes \ that J ^^ .9fV;9f iftSS^ 
\ /i * * ' cxpofed 



fjxpofed '^o tb,e artifices of courts.;- 
I will never pant for publick honour3, not 
difturb my quiet, with affairs of ftat^^ jSu^^ 
was my fcheme of life, which I imprqljfed^ 
indelibly upon my memory.. , .;,.5 

■ The firft part of ray enfumg tkne was'to^ 
i^ fpent in fe^rch of kiiowledge^.ani t 
"tpow not how I was diverted from my ^e-*- 
^gni. I had no vlfible impedime:nts wjthp^yt: 
nor any ungovernable paffions within. .,.|. 
/regarded knowledge as the higheft hoi^jLir 
and the moft engaging pleafure j yet d^y^ 
Itole upon day, arid month glided aftor' 
months tiin found that feven years oft](i«' 
iir& ten had vanilhed and left nothing behind^ 
them. 1 now poftponed my purpofe of 
travelling ; fox why ihouid I go abro^^ 
while fo much remained to 1^ learned- ^t 
home ? I immured myfelf for four years,, 
'«nd ftudied the laws of the empii-e.- The 
feme of my fkil} reached* the judges. 5 I 
' W^s fouiid able to fpeak upon doubtAil. 
queftlons, and wa^s^ commanded to flapd,^at 
the focrd&iol of the Calif. I was hpuxi wdi 
attention^. I ws» confidted with confidence,, 
• N 5 and. 
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and the Eove .of pralle^ taitened^on wf 
heart* 

1 STI^L wiflied to Tee diflant coiimncSj h]f- 
tened with rapture to the relations of tra- 
tellers, and refolveJ fomc tfrncto aft my 
dIfiniffion> that I mig.ht feaff my ft^ujl'*^ 
.poYetfy yhiit my 'pi:e(cncc was always tifr 
'ccflary, and' the ftream of bu'"^^-'^^^ ^^tu^ 
me along* Sometimes I was afraid ToBr'T 
ftouTdhe fufpefled of dtfcontent/'and foiiie- 
tiiiies'left I fliould be charged with Ingratt- 
tude ; bur T ftill purpofeH to travel, ^d 
therefore would not confine myfelf by mac* 
riage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to fiifpe£l that 
the time of travelling was paft, and thought 
k beft to lay hold oti; Ube felfcity yet in my 
power, and indulgii^^myfelf in dbmefticfc 
plcafures. But at fifty no man eafily finds 
a woman beautiful as the /ft»r/>x, and wiffe 
as Zobeide. I enquired* and rejected, conful- 
ted and deliberated, till the fixty-fecond yeac 
made me afhamed of gazing upon girls. I 
had jffw nothing. jteft but retirement, and 

. fcE 



for retirement I never found a time, till 
■dueaje forced me from pubiick iemploymehtJ^ 

. Such was m^fcheme, and fuch has been 
its ponfequeiice. ' ' W ith an infat^We thirft 
for Icnowledge I trilled away the years of 
improvement 5, with a reitle^ deiire of fee- 
ing different countries, 1 have atways re* 
.fiaed '^n^ the ^fa^ne city j with the hi^cft 
^eixpt^^ticfc' 6 felicity, I have li- 

ved unmarried | and with unalterable jrefoli^ 
tions bf con^oiplatlve retirement, I.am^, 
inyg to dye within the walU QiBagdaU \\ 
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TT very fcldom happens- to man Ait iii 
*** bufinefs k his pSeafure^ What is 4bnc 
■feom neceflky, is fo often to tre Johc whert 
«gainft the prefent inclination, and fo oftcii 
^ijsthe mind with anxiety^ that an habittK^ 
diflike fteali upon ws, and we Ibirihk inVoImfc* 
tarily from the remembrance of our taft 
This is the reafon why almoft every one 
wi(hes tb quit his employment y he doe^ not 
like another ftate, but is difgufted with hj^ 
own. 

From this unwilfiltigne's to perform more? 
than is required of th*t which i» commonly 
performed with reluftance, it proceeds tha^' 
few Authors write their own lives. States- 
men, Courtiers, Ladies, Generals and Sea- 
men, have given to the world their own To- 
ries, and the events with \yhich th^ir.diffefent. 
flittic5n« have made them acquainted. Ttijgpj, 

retired 



^retired to tjie clofet as to k place of quiet and 
amufcment, and pleafed thcmfehres with 
wnting-, becaufe they could lay down the pen 
whenever, they wcre^^yre^. 3«t,the Au- 
^oVj^ however confpicuous, of however inv- 
poitant, "either in the 'publidc* feytf" or* ifi^'hw- 
t)wn, leaves his life to be related by hisfulc- 
"cellbrs, for he cannot gratify his vanity bit 
Dy fecrificing his eafe. 

It is commonly. Aippoied that the uniform 
mity of a ftudjous life affords no matter for 
fnirration; btit thcf' truth is,, that of' the 
inoft ftudious life a great. part pafles with- 
out ftudy. An Author partakes of the 
common condition of humanity ; he 15 
Born and married like "another man ; he has 
hopes and fears, expeftat-ions and difap- 
pointments, griefs 'and joys, and friends 
and enemies, like a courtier or a' ftatef- 
man; nor can I conceive why his affairs 
diould not excite curiofity as much as the 
whiQpcr of a drawing-room, or the fadions 
<JFa camp. 

. NoTHXMid ddtoia&.tbe Ri^adoift amntiok^ 
powerfully than deep involutions of 

diftief* 
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thefe might be abundantly a«^^4rffj^ SJfT 
moirs of the fons of literature. Tney are uv- 
UQ^cd by «c»itcii<8it/w^hr:Aft)r\;l^oy^ 
how to fviSIl^ ahd obliged tn:" write nm fofai^ 
jc£ls whidi the^ daao^jundecflsitoL l Sxssj 
publioatiGA is a new padodoof mIxm G6ik 
IvHich feme encreafe or declei^fiioncbf 'iameos 
to be reckoned. The gr«daaiiizv?'of aiipti% 
life are from battle to battle^ ?ahd»>of anAop- 
thor's from book to book* • ' * .^ r- '■. 
'. . ' ■ ■..<■• I:' :iu)'n 

Success and mifcarriage, )^e .^, i^^ 
cffe&s in all conditions. The profperous 
are feared, bated and Ottered } i^and ^the 
unfortunate avoided^ pitiM) <&nd ^c^jfellw 
No iboner is a book publifli^ €^ the 
, Writer may judge of the Opinioh of tft 
Wiorld. If his atcquaintaade pi^efi ij^d 
Um in publick places, or falttte' hW^^tMi 
the other fide of the fireet^^tf iiAifet^tidili 
to dinner come thick upoh MUxf knd'ffidfe 
with whom he dihtfs. keep him «bi^ f^p^'-, 
if the Ladies ttim to him wheh'^hfe diat'^fi 
|Jain, and the footmen ferve* hinl-'lvSK a&eiV- 
iioft a«d alu^rity;' hr may be Sire'Wsfat^'&fs 



work Has^b^itpraifcd Vy foiiic leadci: of litci 
raiy ^thtons.* "" ' ^ 

^ Or d€cUi«iiig i^tHHaii^ the iympcpml 
are not . Ids ea£l)it ; pbrerved* If the Autfaol' 
fmexs a ddffberhoufe^ lie ha^ a box to hiim 
Ud% ifjhe caUsoat a vbookfellerV the hdf 
turns his Jback^ aad^ what is the moft fatal of 
aU piDgnofUcks^ Authors will vifit him in a 
iDOfning».a]id taUc to him hour after hour of 
the malevolence of criticks, the negledL cf 
merit, the bad tafte of the age, and the can* 
^ttr of poftertty* ' 

J, Kxh this modifiecl and varied by accident 
.:in4 ^^ilom^wouldibfm very amufing firenes 
j^f; biography, and might recreate many* a 
mind whi^:h is very little delighted wit^ 
coiUpiracies or battles^., intr^ues of a comt 
or debates of aParliameiU: Ta this mig^ 
be., added all the changes of the counter 
l^^ncq of a patron, traced from the firft glow 
which fl^tery raifes in his cheek, throi^ 
ardour of fqndnefs, vehemence of promift^ 
magnificence of praife,. excufe of delaji^. 
and}laf^e<u;atioil of inability, to the iluft chill 
}^fj^ of final difmiffion,, when the one growa^ 

veary 
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weary of rollicidng, and ithe odier of hearing 

folKcitatibn-' '' "- "■"■ — --^ ^ 

Tiros tq^8>W*thi» tktfteriia A^ have 
been hitherto fufiered to lie negle£led, while 
die repofitories of every family that has pro- 
duced ii^ fofdfcf or ahrilniftef'Siite^^^ iriMSa^, 
and libraries are crouded with uielefs folios 
•f flate papers which will never be read, 
and which contribute nodiiAg to ''^IfEkQp. 
knowledge. ^ * - » ^J - 

I HOPE the learned will be taughrtOrkate 
dieir own ftrength and their valuo^. aild iu* 
Ikc&d of devoting dieir lives ta*eiianoDk 
^ tbofe who feldom thank thsm^ftr^etf^ 
luboui^, refolveathrfttadojitfticertordieai^ 
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VjfU.CH of'lh^PAi^* w4 PieaAirc. ♦£ 
mankiiid arifes ftom ,the. cp^^^wfs 
which everjr! one makes of the thoughts of 
oibiFS) iM aU enjoj-.praiie iriw^h we da 
not hear, and refeat coatempt wUch we 
do not fee.' T4i0 /&rc WBificvitfaenfoie 

rbb fei^'venySiif heft fulfetsIlAiisvlitngini^ 
f rni^tOE^^prHfiifit ts^ kirn -whil *faU ibajet^: 
wHl fxf Of ^hirtk • when they- are^i^r 
formed that tl»^- have now his jpift paper 

Jn their han^ls* > 

Value is more frequently raifed by fear- 
city than Ixy o&. ; Thar:wUic!h by n^lefied 
when it Wtt common, n&s in eftimation as 
its quantity becomes Ids. We. feldom learn 
the true want of what we have till it is dif- 
<6ovfefed that wt <m taMre AMnere« 

This. 
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This eflky wfll, perhapc^vte; forf widi' 
care ^ren by dMife 'Whcr hftv«r<^ii(k ^t-l^^^ 
tended to any others afltdhe dbt fiMtsthifif 
late . atlenCfiDn jiyortfttifiHy ;^itf MM' fot(^ 
bear to wiih duit he bad beftbwed itfooner. ' 

. Tmovgh theM/r, suid^.his rcadcn^ 
cojitra(fted no clofe frkndflii|)^ they are ger- 

haps both omvilline t^ part. There are 

g ^. • ■ *-; •■ \, ' '-^.'/lir-Jfl'^i^'- 
lew thmgs not purely evil, of wdka wb 

can %, without iome emotion pt uneafi* 

nefi, /i6iV /x the loft. Tbofe who ^ii^r 

could agree togediei^ flied tej^^'^'^fceil 

mutual difixmtent has determined^ ^et^ )^ 

final ieparations of a pU^ce >^lac)^J^i bb6^ 

frequently viftted, tho^ Without plea^utt* 

the laft look it t^kw ffi^j: twyf'9fl<> o^ 

beait I and the /tfEirr, ndth a^ b^ch^jMft 

o£ tranquillity, is not whoWy WMifieiiiM i^ 

the thou^ that his kft ^^.lU. MmJtS^ 

fore him. . ;.^ . : . . ^ ;,: :-.. 

. This fecret horrour of the laft ,it.xnici»|- 
rable bota a thinking being jvboie .li^i-is 
iimitedf and to vdiom . dei^hisidr^ulfu]. 
?^e always make a fecret compaiifon be- 
tvireen a part, and the wholes the termina* 

tioa 



tioa^of any period of lil(e nsmindiTUS that life 
ufelf b^s likewife its-tKrmmi^oni when we 
have doik smy thing for the. laft timcy we 
involuntarily refleft that ft p?rti:<]f t&e^ day* 
allotted us it jiaft,^ and tb^ M m>f» i^ piift 
there is lefs remaining. 

It is very happily and kindly provided, that 
in every life there are certain paufes arii ia-^ 
terruptfohs, which force cioi^d^atioa' upbn 
thecarelels, and reriou(he& upon die light; 
points of time whefe on^ couife'of a£Uoti endi 
9fli( another begins ; and by viciffitude of for- 
j:i^ne, or alteration of emplojrment, by change 
p^ place, 9r lofi of friend&ip, we are forced tp 
fey ofTomething, this is the la/l. 

- ' Anerm and unvaried tenmir t^life elwtjM 
liMes froin otir appnefaenfion tfve approadi of 
Its end; £tfccefion is not perceived: but by 
v^i^teibh ;-he;t)iat lives to day. as he lived jti* 
terday, and eXpe£b that, as the prefentday isj 
fuch will be tlie morrow, eafily conceives time 
as rufinTng in a eirdfe and returtung to Itfelf. 
Irhe'upceftalnty'of oar duration is'*imprelled 
con^nibnly by diifimilitude of condition ; itl& 
' "''"'^ " ^ ' only 

-UiU../: Mi: ....'.■• -*-. r.-:' .-r ,. . /.^ 



cMy by finding 1^' changeable that we are re- 

This conyiaiiMiaj howfyqr fprjcible at^^yjery 
new'impremon, i§ every mongiefit f^dii^, fraf» 
the m^na'i an(i partly by ^ ^i^i^vij^'ipc^r 
fion of new images, and partly by ;.v,9lw»!tary. 
exclufion of tinwelocHiiQ.ithoug)bit$>MY^)-firp 
again expofed to the univerfal £allacy; and 
we muft do another thing for the laft time, 
before we confider that the time is^sugh vAiCn, 
we (hall do no more.' ^ "' ^^^" V i".^: 

As the laft Idler is pubfiihed in tihat folemn 
week which the Chriftian warfd has always 
fet apart foi: the eix^niiwtifiAiDC i^coiitqi- 
cnce, the review of life> the extinftlon of 
ear^y defires ang i h eJgl bahratim'tf lidy |>ur* 
pofes, I hope diat my irtiaers arc ahready At- 
po/ed to view every incident widi ferioufiicfe, 
«nd improve it by meditation ; and that when 

■ Ifhey fee this feries t>f trifles brought to a con- 
clufion, theywifl confider that by outliving 

• the Idler^ they have paft weeks, months, and 
years which are now no longer in their power; 
that tm end muft in time be put to every 
-thmg great aa to every thing little ; that ta 

life 
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life muft come its laft bcHU*, .and to dii8:(y- 
ftem of being its laft day, the hour at wl^ch * 
probation ceafes, and repentance will be vain ; 
th<& day in which every work of the hand", 
artf ima^natibn-of thcTicartfhall be brought * 
to judgment, and an cverlafting futurity fliall . 
be determined by thcpaft* 



End of the Second Volume. 
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